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In Brief 



News of Farm Equipment Purchases, Farmland Values, East 
European Reform, Australian Sheep, and Global Warming 



Unit sales of tractors and farm 
machinery in 1991 are expected 
to rise an average of 4 percent 
from a year earlier. Several factors point 
toward a sustained increase in invest- 
ment in equipment These include the 
strengthening of farmers' financial posi- 
tions, lower cost and expanding availabil- 
ity of credit, an aging stock of capital 
equipment, and higher real rates of return 
on farm assets. 

Despite the anticipated growth in farm 
investment, equipment purchases may be 
limited by fewer acres eligible for gov- 
ernment payments and farmers' caution 
about assuming more debt, 

Improved financial conditions in the 
farm sector contributed to a 2- percent 
gain in U.S. farmland values in 1990. 
Values rose for the fourth straight year to 
an average of $682 per acre in January 
1991. However, average farmland val- 
ues were still 17 percent below ihe 
record $823 per acre in 1982. After 
adjusting for inflation, average farmland 
values fell 2percent in 1990. 

California was the first slate to commer- 
cially grow sugarbeets and remains a 
major producer. However, the state's 
acreage is declining due to disease, 
drought, and the existence of many profit- 
able alternatives. Area planted to sug- 
arbeets in 1991 is projected to be down 
13 percent from a year earlier and 30 per- 
cent from 1988. Most of ihe state's 
sugarbeet processing facilities will oper- 
ate below capacity ihis year. 

The Prospective Plantings report 
released on March 28 provides informa- 
tion on how farmers are reacting to the 
new farm flexibility provisions and to 
changes in Acreage Reduction Program 
requirements. The report indicates that 
com and sorghum plantings will be up in 
1991, but oats area is likely to slip to an 




alltime low. Soybean growers are 
expected to plant the smallest area since 
1976, and wheat area also will be down. 
The drought in California has reduced 
rice and cotton plantings. 

Agricultural policy reform in Eastern 
Europe reached new heights in 1990 and 
early 1991. Governments no longer set 
production targets, letting farmers 
choose production based largely on 
market-determined prices. In addition, 
administrative price policies are disap- 
pearing rapidly. 

Most East European countries view the 
shift toward market forces as their major 
reform. Important goals include the 
introduction of property rights, privatiza- 
tion of stale-owned enterprises, establish- 
ment of currency convertibility, and 
more open trade. However, implementa- 
tion of these reform measures varies con- 
siderably across countries. 

The suspension of the Australian 
Reserve Price Scheme for wool on Febru- 
ary 11, 1991, and a flock reduction 



scheme are causing Australian fanners to 
slaughter millions of sheep. Over the 
last year, Australia's wool prices have 
plummeted 50 percent. 

Because Australia traditionally supplies 
60 percent of the world's fine wool trade, 
its minimum reserve price served as a 
world price floor. The virtual doubling 
of this minimum reserve price between 
] 985 and 1989 led to an imbalance in 
world markets, a massive accumulation 
of Australian wool stocks, and a 13- 
percenl increase in sheep inventories. 

Net val ue added measures the income 
that farming generates for producers and 
others who provide land, labor, and 
financing. Survey data show that in 
1989, agriculture generated more than $2 
in net value added for each dollar of net 
income. In total, cow-calf operators 
accounted for the largest share of net 
value added. Based on per dollar of 
gross income, vegetable growers gener- 
ated the most net value added. 

Agriculture has the potential to both con- 
tribute to global climate change and to be 
affected by it. While there is great uncer- 
tainty about aspects of global climate 
change, current climate change models 
and climate limitations on crop produc- 
tion suggest that global warming over the 
next 60 years would cause lower yields 
for major grains and soybeans in the con- 
tiguous U.S. and Western Europe. More 
northern latitudes would experience 
enhanced yields and longer growing 
seasons. 

If global warming occurs, shifts in agri- 
cultural production are expected over the 
next several decades. However, the net 
economic impact likely will be moder- 
ated by a mix of yield increases and 
decreases across the globe. Adjustment 
costs will be associated with these shifts. 
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Farm 

Investments 
To Rise? 



Several factors point toward 
increased purchases of farm equip- 
ment in the near future. They 
Include the strengthening of farmers' 
financial positions, lower cost and 
expanding availability of credit, an aging 
stock of capital equipment, and higher 
real rates of return on farm assets. 

Factors likely to limit purchases, on the 
other hand, are reduced acres eligible for 
price support, higher risk associated with 
more market-oriented agriculture, and 
farmers' caution about assuming more 
debt. 

Net Cash Flow Up 
FromMid-1980's 

The growth in net cash flow after interest 
expense — which reflects the funds avail- 
able to farm investors to purchase land 
and other capital investments — has 
enhanced farmers' financial positions. 
Cash flow after interest, in constant 1982 
dollars, was $38 billion in 1989 and is 
estimated to have risen to $39 billion in 
1990, higher than the 1980-86 average of 
$33.8 billion. 



The growth in cash flow after interest 
reflects decreased capital expenditures, 
lower interest expenses, and decreased 
net loan repayments. Interest rates are 
lower and farmers have paid off a signifi- 
cant amount of debt. 

Other factors, encompassing both the 
supply and demand for credit, may also 
contribute to the growth in farm capital 
expenditures. 

More Credit Available, 
And At Lower Cost 

On the supply side, farm capital expendi- 
tures may be up because more credit is 
available at lower cost Farm lenders, 
especially commercial banks, are show- 
ing signs of excess capacity. Creditwor- 
thy farmers seeking to expand will be 
able to secure financing on more favor- 
able terms in 1991 than a year ago. 

And conditions in national credit markets 
may affect conditions in the farm sector. 
To stimulate the supply of loanable 
funds, the Federal Reserve has cut the 
discount rate and allowed the federal 
funds rate to fall from 8.2 percent last 
September to 6.25 percent this February. 
The Fed's action may promote a rebound 
in interest- and credit-sensitive spending 



—including farm equipment purchases 
and other capital investments. 

In addition, real estate investment firms 
and life insurance companies are becom- 
ing more active in farm real estate mar- 
kets. Also, there is increased seller and 
equity financing, and some machinery 
equipment dealers are providing credit 

The net result is likely to be an increased 
availability of loanable funds to sound 
farm operators. 

Replacement Demand 
May Offset Cautiousness 

On the demand side, farmers' caution 
about taking on additional debt may limit 
the demand for credit Farmland values 
have risen slowly since 1987 (see the 
Resource article on farmland values). 
Farm income is forecast to drop slightly 
in 1991 as planted acreage declines 
slightly, fewer acres are eligible for price 
supports, and livestock supplies grow 
modestly. The recession may also cause 
investor wariness. 

However, replacement demand may off- 
set farmers' cautiousness. For example, 
the diversion of cash income for interest 
expenses and debt repayment during the 
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1980*s reduced capital expenditures 
The resulting rise in the average age of 
the farm sector's machinery and equip- 
ment will be a stimulus to capital expen- 
ditures^ 1991-92. (See the Resource 
article on farm equipment purchases.) 

Overall, the farm sector will likely use 
more credit in nominal terms in 1991 
than a year earlier, although total real 
farm debt outstanding may decrease 
slightly. 



Returns to Farm Assets 
Are More Attractive 

A comparison of the real rate of return 
on farm assets with the real rale of return 
on U-S. Treasury bills indicates the rela- 
tive attractiveness of farm and nonfarm 
investments. From 1970 to 1979, real 
rates of return in the farm sector were 
generally high, while real interest rates 
weit low or negative. 



However, this situation abruptly changed 
in 1981. During 1981-86, overall real 
rates of return in the farm sector were 
negative due to large capital losses, 
while real interest rates averaged 4,1 per- 
cent, significantly higher than the histori- 
cal average of less than 2 percent. 

If real interest rates remained high, one 
would expect a continued softness of 
demand for assets like farmland, where a 
significant part of the total return is from 
capital gains. From 1981 to 1985, invest- 
ors could achieve rates of return 4-6 per- 
cent above the rate of inflation by 
purchasing U.S. treasury bills, which 
carry very little risk. 

But from 1987 to 1990, real interest rates 
ranged between 1,2 and 3*6 percent and 
were below real rates of return in the 
farm sector. Between 1987 and 1989, 
rates of return in the farm sector ranged 
from 5 to 8 percent* including capital 
gains and losses. Thus, farm investments 
again became somewhat more attractive. 
[Ken Erickson and Chris McGath (202) 

219-0804] ag 

Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Despite large inventories of cattle on 
feed, first-quarter 1991 cattle slaughter 
was the lowest in 10 years. Larger inven- 
tories of cattle on feed point to expanded 
cattle slaughter this spring through the 
fourth quarter. 

Farmers* inventories cf breeding hogs 
signaled a long awaited, but very mod- 
est, upturn on March /. Market hog num- 
bers were also up, pointing to slightly 
larger production and lower prices in 
1991 than previously forecast. 

The recession and continued high retail 
prices have limited commercial use cf 
dairy products, resulting in large govern- 
ment purchases during first-quarter 
I99L Commercial use is expected to 
increase later this year as the economy 
expands and retail milk prices fall 
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Cattle Slaughter Likely 
To Increase 

Cattle on feed in the seven monthly 
reporting states on March 1 were 8 per- 
cent above a year ago* with February *s 
placements up 6 percent and marketings 
down I percent. The expanded cattle on 
feed inventory is expected to support 
greater cattle slaughter this spring 
through second-half 1991. 

Cattle on feed in the 13 quarterly report- 
ing states were up 10 percent from a year 
earlier in October and January t Conse- 
quently* slaughter rates had been 
expected to rise this winter. 



However* slaughter slipped below a year 
earlier during February and March, push- 
ing first -quarter cattle slaughter about 3 
percent below a year earlier This was 
the smallest quarterly cattle slaughter in 
over 10 years, despite the large number 
ofcauleon feed. 

Due to increasing dressed weights, com- 
mercial beef production was less affected 
by reduced slaughter Average commer- 
cial dressed weights during February 
were 686 pounds, up nearly 5 pounds 
from a year earlier and 35 pounds above 
5 years ago. 

Cow slaughter was down about 3 percent 
in the first quarter from a year earlier* 



with dairy cow slaughter up 3 percent 
and beef cow slaughter down 9 percent. 
Thus, the increased dressed weights were 
largely due to a larger proportion of fed 
cattle in the slaughter mix. 

Choice slaughter steer prices were in the 
low $80* s per cwt in late February 
through mid-April as slaughter remained 
below industry expectations. Cattle mar- 
ketings through feedlots appeared to 
remain current even though average com- 
mercial dressed weights were record 
heavy. 

Packers continue to have difficulties find- 
ing adequate numbers of cattle that will 
grade Choice. Several major packers 
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reduced plant kill schedules during 

March, 

Cat/Slaughter 
Continues To Decline 

Calf slaughter continues lo decline as 
more of the male dairy-type calves move 
into feedlots rather than veal slaughter. 
The sharp decrease is mostly due to high 
prices for stacker and feeder cattle. Calf 
slaughter likely will continue to decline 
as long as stocker and feeder cattle prices 
remain high. 

Calf slaughter during February was 
down 15 percent from a year ago* but 
veal production was np 1 1 percent. The 
unusual year-over-year expansion was 
due to an increase of over 50 pounds per 
head in dressed veal calf weights in Feb- 
ruary as formula fed veal represents an 
expanding share of veal slaughter. Veal 
calf weights have been above a year ear- 
lier since May 1990. 

Hog Farmers Are 
Cautiously Expanding 

Producers have responded to 17 straight 
months of profit by expanding their 
breeding herds 1 percent from a year 
ago. The last expansion occurred in 
March 1989. Long overdue and modest 
by historical standards, the expansion 
lifted the March 1 U.S. inventory of all 
hogs and pigs 2 percent from a year ago. 
The market hog inventory was up 3 per- 
cent, slightly larger than expected. 

Slaughter increases brought about by this 
expansion should produce a more normal 
seasonal price pattern than last year. The 
seven market barrow and gilt price is 
expected to average $51-557 per cwt in 
the second quarter, down from $59 a 
year earlier. Prices ait expected to rise 
seasonally this summer, then decline and 
average $50 per cwt in the fall. 

Several factors explain producers 1 delay 
in expanding breeding herds, including a 
hesitancy to build or expand facilities. 
Recent financial data suggest that produc- 
ers have been paying off debts rather 
than increasing capital expenditures. 



States with at least a 5-percent year-to- 
year increase in their breeding herd 
inventory include Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and North Carolina* States 
with at least a 5-percent decrease include 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Tennessee. 

The breeding herd also declined in Iowa, 
Because Iowa has about one-quarter of 
the nation's hogs, developments there 
have a large impact on trial U-S, invento- 
ries, which in turn helps explain the 
nation's current slow expansion. 

Broiler Prices 

To Be Lower in 1991 

Second- and third-quarter broiler prices, 
at 49-55 cents and 53-59 cents a pound, 
likely will average below a year ago, 
reflecting abundant broiler supplies and 
exports below the year-earlier record- 
First-quarter wholesale broiler prices 
averaged 5 1 cents a pound, 5 cents below 
a year ago, reflecting a production 
increase of about 6 percent and a 4- to 5- 
percent drop in exports. Spring and sum- 
mer cookout and fast food use are 
expected lo help keep wholesale broiler 
prices above production costs. 

Both second- and third-quarter produc- 
tion are expected to be about 6 percent 
above a year agq. Production increases 
are slowing in the second quarter in 
response to lower prices and lower net 
returns that carried over from late 1990 
into the ftrst quarter of 1991. Producer 
net returns averaged 6 cents a pound in 
the first quarter, 4-5 cents below a year 



Retail broiler prices in 1991 probably 
will average in the high 80*s, slightly 
lower than a year earlier. First-quarter 
retail prices averaged 89 cents a pound, 
compared with 90 cents in 1990* Second* 
quarter prices likely will average around 
87 cents. 3-4 cents below a year ago. 

Turkey Prices 
To Rise 

Turkey prices arc expected to rise season- 
ally during the second quarter, given 
moderate production increases. Eastern 



region hens will average 56-62 cents a 
pound, compared with 61 cents in sec- 
ond-quarter 1990, 

Wholesale hen and lorn turkey prices 
moved up in March, supported in part by 
high beef and pork prices, and averaged 
slightly above a year ago. Some turkey 
parts prices were strong. Drumsticks, in 
particular, had record first-quarter prices, 
due to gains in ground turkey sales and 
brisk exports of turkey parts. Hen prices 
in the Eastern region reached 59 cents 
per pound in March, but averaged 56 
cents in the first quarter, slightly below a 
year ago. 

Turkey stocks, high since late last year, 
were 343 million pounds on March 1,24 
percent above a year ago and a record for 
March. However, in relation to growing 
use, stocks are considered reasonable. 

Production growth is slowing, and a year* 
over-year production increase of 4-5 per- 
cent is estimated for the second quarter. 
Poult placements in February were only 
2 percent above a year earlier Thus, the 
stock buildup is likely to moderate later 
this year. 

Egg Prices 
To Weaken 

Second-quarter table-egg production is 
expected to increase 1 percent from a 
year earlier, following a 1 .6-percent 
increase in the ftrst quarter. Third- 
quarter production is expected to in* 
crease fractionally. No large increases 
in flock stze are anticipated, but produc- 
tion gains will likely put downward 
pressure on prices. 

While total egg production is forecast to 
increase about 1 percent in 1991, most of 
the increase is expected to be in hatching 
eggs, which will likely rise 4 percent 
from a year earlier. Table-egg output is 
expected to increase only fractionally. 

The table-egg flock size on March 1, 
around 230 million hens, was fraction- 
ally smaller than a year earlier and about 
the same as in February. The total flock 
size, at 273 million hens, was about 1 
percent above a year earlier, reflecting a 
13-percent smaller egg-type hatching 
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flock and a 7-percent larger broiler-type 
hatching flock. 

Wholesale egg prices probably will 
weaken as additional production is mar- 
keted. New Yortt wholesale prices for 
Grade A large eggs are expected to aver- 
age 74-79 cents per dozen in 199 1 , down 
from the record 82 cents of the past 2 
years. Second-quarter wholesale prices 
are forecast to average 69-75 cents per 
dozen, compared with 75 cents a year 
earlier 

Retail prices likely will average in the 
low90 1 sin 1991, several cents below the 
near record $1,01 ayearearlier. S&ond- 
quarter retail prices are expected to aver- 
age 92 cents, reflecting the decline in 
wholesale prices. 

Dairy Surplus Grows 

Weak commercial use, large stocks, and 
continued growth in milk production 
resulted in large government purchases 
during First-quarter 1991. Removals 
were equivalent to 4,8 billion pounds of 
milk on amilkfatbasis,up from 3.9 bil- 
lion a year ago. 

On a skim solids basis, government pur- 
chases totaled 2.1 billion pounds. Pur- 
chases were near zero a year earlier, 
when market prices generally were well 
above support prices. 

Commercial use of dairy products has 
been constrained by the recession and 
continued high retail prices. Preliminary 



indicators showed no increase from a 
year earlier during January-March, 
Meanwhile, large unreported user stocks 
of nonfat dry milk likely continue to cut 
demand for recently made nonfat dry 
milk. 

Sharp drops in milk prices have slowed 
growth in milk production, but the 
increase of 2 percent during January- 
March provided more milk than stagnant 
commercial markets could absorb. Most 
of this extra milk went into producing 
butler and nonfat dry milk for sale to the 
government. 

The pace of government purchases is 
expected to slacken later this year. 
Increases in milk production probably 
will slow. Meanwhile, economic recov- 
ery and falling retail dairy prices are pro- 
jected to trigger sizable gains in 
commercial use later this year. 

Government purchases in 199 1 are pro- 
jected to be similar to last year's 9 billion 
pounds, milk equivalent, milkfat basts. 
On a skim solids basis, 1991 purchases 
will rise sharply from last year's low 
level. This year's surplus of skim milk 
may be almost as large as the cream 
surplus. 



For further information, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator; John Ginzel, cattle; 
Richard Sullman, sheep; Felix Spinelli 
and Leland Southard, hogs; Lee 
Christcnsen, Agnes Perez, and Larry 
Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and Sara 
Short, dairy. All are at (202) 
219-1285. ES 




Field Crops 
Overview 



The Prospective Plantings report 
released on March 28 provides informa- 
tion on how farmers are reacting to new 
farm flexibility provisions and to 
changes in ARP levels. The report indi- 
cates thai corn andsorghum plantings 
will be up in 1991, but oats area may siip 
to an ailtime low. Soybean growers may 
plant the smallest area since 1976, and 
wheat area is also expecteddown. 

The planting intentions estimates are 
based on voluntary responses from about 
75,000 farmers and ranchers who were 
surveyed by USDA during March 1-15, 

Feed Grain Plantings 
Up Slightly 

Producers of feed grains {corn, sorghum, 
oats, and barley) intend to plant 105.5 
million acres in 1991, about 2 percent 
above last year's actual plantings. Farm- 
ers intend to plant 76,1 million acres of 
com, 2.6 percent more than last year, and 
about 5 percent above 1989, Growers 
are likely reacting to relatively steady 
prices and a lower Acreage Reduction 
Program (ARP) requirement. 

Farmers in Corn Belt states indicate they 
will increase their com area this year. 
Illinois and Indiana show the largest 
gains over last year's plantings. 

Sorghum plantings are intended to be 
11.1 million acres in 1991, up about 6 
percent from last year's actual plantings. 
Barley producers reported intentions to 
plant 87 million acres of barley, 6 per- 
cent above area planted last year. 

Fanners reported intentions to plant 9.5 
million acres to oats, 900,000 less than 
last year. Less area is intended for har- 
vest as grain. The reduced ARP require- 
ments for com, sorghum, and barley this 
year are likely to also reduce oat plant- 
ings as a cover crop on Acreage Conser- 
vation Reserve acreage. 
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Plantings differ from intentions because 
of weather and economic factors. For 
example, plantings of the four feed 
grains totaled 103,3 million acres in 
1990, 18 million less than reported inten- 
tions of 106.1 million acres. The inten- 
tions report is taken in early March, 
which precedes the signup period. 
(Sign-up for all program crops was 
March 4-April 26.) 

This year, farmers may change their 
planting intentions because they have 
more time to study and understand some 
of the complex changes included in this 
year's program. 



While spring planting is beginning in the 
Northern Hemisphere, farmers in the 
Southern Hemisphere are just completing 
their 1990/91 harvests. Argentina is har- 
vesting its largest com crop in 3 years, 
the result of excellent growing condi- 
tions that have led to high yields. Pro- 
duction is forecast at 7.5 million tons in 
1 990$ 1 » 44 percent above a year ago, 
and exports are expected to increase 
nearly 40 percent to 4.1 million tons. 
Similarly, Argentina's sorghum output 
and exports are forecast up 25 percent 
and 17 percent. 

South Africa is expected to reap its low- 
est corn crop in 3 years, forecast at 7 mil- 
lion tons. This is a 21 -percent drop from 
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1989/90. And exports will only reach 
400,000 tons, compared with 2.9 million 
a year earlier. 

Wheat Plantings 
Down in Major States 

Intended wheat secdings for the 1991 
crop are pegged at 69.0 million acres, far 
below 77.3 million acres a year earlier 
and 76.6 million in 1989, Declines are 
expected in all major wheat producing 
stales except Washington. The Larger 
plantings in Washington arc inflated by 
the planting of spring wheal on land that 
was planted to winter wheat last fall, but 
suffered winterkill. 

The decline in wheat area sicms from a 
higher wheal ARP and this year's low 
wheat prices. Average 199CV91 prices 
are about $ 1 per bushel below 1988/89 
and 1989/90. 

Winter wheal sccdings are estimated ai 
5L0 million acres, down lOperccntfrom 
1990, Durum plantings arc expected to 
be down 8 percent from last year, al 33 
million acres, and planting intentions 
show other spring wheat off 12 percent. 

The record 1990 world wheat crop of 
590 million tons is contributing to a fore- 
cast 4-percenl decline in 1990/31 world 
trade. Competition among the major 
exporters is strong. To increase exports, 
the EC and ihe U.S. increased their 
export subsidies for wheat during the 
first 7 months of the marketing year 
(July/June). 

However, by March, the pace of U,S. 
and EC export sales had slackened. 
Because of budget pressures, EC restitu- 
tions fell nearly $20 per ton from the Jan* 
uary average and U.S. sales under the 
Export Enhancemeni Program (EEP) 
slowed lo a trickle as the $425 million 
EEP funding cap for the current fiscal 
year was approached. However, in 
April, a supplementary spending bill was 
signed that removed the cap on EEP 
funds. 

U.S, wheat exports in 1990/P1 are fore- 
cast at 29 million tons, 16 percent below 
1989/90. EC exports also are forecast 
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down, but Canada and Argentina are 
expected to increase exports. 

Soybean Area 
Lowest Since 1976 

Soybean growers intend to plant 57. 1 mil- 
lion acres in 1991, the smallest area since 
1976, and more than 1 percent below 
1990's planted area. Substantial uncer- 
tainty surrounds soybean planting inten- 
tions because provisions in the 1990 
farm act allow growers more flexibility 
to plant soybeans. 

Among the major producing states, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, and Ohio are likely to 
have larger planted area this year. Grow- 
ers in Illinois — the leading producing 
state — indicate planted area of 9. 1 mil- 
lion acres, down 100.000 from 1990, but 
still far more than any other stale. Plant- 
ing intentions in Iowa, the second-ranked 
state, are unchanged from last year at 8.0 
million acres, and farmers in the Delta 
and Southeast are turning to other crops 
because of low soybean price prospects. 

In 1990/91, global soybean production is 
forecast to decline 2 percent to 104.8 mil- 
lion tons, Brazilian production is 
expected to fall 3-4 million tons from 
203 million in 1990, because of dry con- 
ditions in Rio Grande do Sul and Parana, 
two major soybean producing regions. 

In contrast, the Argentine National Grain 
Board has forecast above-normal yields 
for soybeans and record yields for sun- 
flowcrsecd. Argentine soybean produc- 
tion is projected at a record 11 million 
tons and sunflowerseed output at 3.6 mil- 
lion tons. 

World soybean and meal exports in 
1990/9 1 are forecast to fall to 25.2 mil- 
lion and 25.7 million tons. LLS. soybean 
exports have been revised down to 14,7 
million tons as Western Europe has pur- 
chased record quantities from Brazil and 
Argentina. Both Brazil and Argentina 
have increased their raw soybean exports 
over meal shipments because of sharply 
reduced soybean meal sales to the Soviet 
Union. Compared with a year ago, U.S. 
soybean sales are most improved to 
Mexico. 



U.S . soybean oil exports arc forecast at 
352.000 tons, the lowest since 1960/61. 
Exports arc off because of suspended 
food aid and reduced export assistance to 
Pakistan, traditionally a large recipient of 
U.S. vegetable food aid and credit grants. 

Cotton Area Up 
Substantially 

Intended cotton plantings in 1991 are 
14.0 million acres, up almost 13 percent 
from a year ear tier, and about 32 percent 
above 1989. Upland area is higher due 
to the reduced ARR Area sown to Amer- 
ican-Pima couon, which continues to 
decline, is likely to fall 4 percent to only 
222.000 acres. 

Indicated plantings in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and Oklahoma arc down from last 
year. California planted acreage is off 14 
percent as farmers continue to react to 
extremely dry conditions. Low tempera- 
tures have delayed planting in Arizona. 
Most other states indicate planting 
expansion. 

While world cotton production is fore- 
cast up 9 percent to 87 million bales, use 
remains strong. Ending stocks remain 
tight and stocks-to-use ratios at the end 
of the season are expected to be quite 
low. Export prices remain high. But, at 
25 million bales, world trade is little 
changed from last year. 

U.S. cotton exports are forecast up 3 per- 
cent to 7.9 million bales, with China 
accounting for much of the import 
increase. Shipments from important cot- 
ton exporters, including China and Paki- 
stan, are forecast low for the second 
consecutive year as domestic use is 
absorbing larger shares of their produc- 
tion. Soviet exports also are off substan- 
tially, reflecting internal marketing 
problems. 

California Rice Area 
Down Significantly 

Rice planting intentions for 1991 are 
2.81 million acres, down 3 percent from 
a year earlier, but 3 percent above 1989. 
California rice farmers indicated they 
would plant 23 percent less acreage to 



rice because of uncertain water supplies. 
Even though the rice ARP is down, some 
acreage will be switched to other crops 
under the planting flexibility provisions. 
Prospective acreage is down for long, 
medium, and short grain rice- 

World rice production is estimated to 
reach a record 349 million tons (milled 
basis) in 1990/91. Trade in calendar 
1991 is expected to increase slightly to 
12.4 million tons. Strong Latin Ameri- 
can imports, prompted by adverse 
weather, are supporting world trade 
despite record crops in Asia. 

U.S. rice exports in calendar 1991 are 
forecast at 2,4 million tons, basically 
unchanged from a year earlier. Strong 
imports by Brazil are expected to offset 
some of the decline in exports to Iraq. 
[Jim Cole (202) 219-0840 and Sara 
Schwartz (202) 219-0825} 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Mcir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains: Tom Bickcrton, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds: Carolyn Whiuon, world cotton; 
Scott San ford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (212) 219-0820; domestic (202) 
219^0840. EEI 
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Farmers have indicated they plan to cm 
edible dry bean and sweetpotato acreage 
in 1991 by 14 and 10 percent. Lower 
prices are a major reason. On the other 
hand, sugarbeet producers say their total 
intended plantings are unchangedfrom 
tost year, although acreage probably will 
be lower in California. 

The wholesale value of floriculture crop 
production rose 10 percent in 1990. con- 
tinuing the previous year's growth. 
Wholesale values increased for alt major 
groups. 

US. aquaculture is forecast to continue 
its expansion in 1991, with most of the 
growth occurring in the catfish industry. 
The domestic farm-raised salmon indus- 
try also is expected to grow, despite 
increasing world production and rising 
US. imports. 

Planting Intentions Vary 

As of early March, farmers indicated 
they plan to cut dry edible bean acreage 
14 percent in 1991. Pinto bean produc- 
tion in 1990 was 43 percent above a year 
earlier, and prices are averaging about 
one-half those a year ago. Navy bean 
prices this spring also are lower than a 
year earlier due to a large 1990 crop. 

The biggest cuts are expected in North 
Dakota, where intended plantings of dry 
beans are 70,000 acres, 12 percent less 
than in 1990. Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Idaho growers indicated plans to reduce 
plantings by 40,000 acres in each state* 
representing declines of 1 1 * 1 5, and 22 
percent. 

In Colorado, where pinto beans 
accounted for 88 percent of 1990 bean 
plantings, intentions are 35,000 acres 
below a year earlier North Dakota, 
Nebraska* and Idaho also are major pinto 
bean producing stales. Michigan and 



North Dakota are the major Navy bean 
producing states. 

Growers in California indicated plans to 
reduce dry bean acreage by 20 percent 
California is an important supplier of sev- 
eral types of specialty dry beans. Scarce 
irrigation water due to the long-term 
drought probably contributed to the 
planned cuts. 

Sweetpotato growers indicated plans for 
a 10-pcrcent decrease from 1990 planted 
acreage. Production in 1990 was 15 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier and as a 
result, grower prices thus far in the 
199(V9l marketing season have been 
lower than a year earlier. 

The largest declines likely will occur in 
North Carolina and Louisiana, where 
intentions are 11 and 14 percent below 
1990 acreage. These states are the two 
largest sweetpotato producers, account- 
ing for 64 percent of 1990 U.S. produc- 
tion. 

Sugarbeet growers indicated essentially 
unchanged total planted area in 1991. 
However, acreage is likely to be down 13 
percent in California, according to 
farmers' spring intentions, while 
unchanged or up in most other slates. 
(See Commodity Spotlight on 
California's sugarbeet industry.) 

In contrast to California, most other sug- 
arbeet areas saw rising production during 
the 1980' s. Adoption of new growing 
and processing technologies has 
increased production efficiency in the 
beet sugar industry. In addition, the US + 
sugar program helps stabilize grower 
prices and maintains domestic sugar 
prices above world levels. 

Tobacco farmers indicated they plan to 
plant an additional 26,000 acres in 1991 
due to a larger burlcy quota. Most of the 
increase is expected in the major burley 
stales of Tennessee and Kentucky. Plant- 
ing intentions for flue-cured tobacco are 
down, with reductions planned for North 
Carolina and Georgia, two of the major 
producing states. The decline is antici- 
pated because of a 5-percent drop in the 
effective flue-cured quota. 



Floriculture Sales 
Rise 10 Percent 

The wholesale value of floriculture crop 
production rose 10 percent in 1990, con- 
tinuing 1989's growth. The equivalent 
wholesale value for the 28 floriculture 
crops covered in USDA's 28-state sur- 
vey totaled $277 billion in 1990, 

Sales increased for all major groups. 
Bedding and garden plant sales rose 8 
percent from 1989 to $971 million, 
reflecting continued strong interest in 
home gardening. Potted flowering plants 
experienced the biggest gain in sales, 
jumping 25 percent to $673 million. The 
increase reflects overall growth in con- 
sumer demand for floricultural products, 
particularly those for holiday use and 
indoor and outdoor landscaping. 

Grower receipts from cut flowers 
increased 4 percent Receipts for stan- 
dard and pompon chrysanthemums were 
down 30 and 4 percent, offsetting gains 
received from miniature carnations, 
roses, and other cut flowers. The decline 
in domestic chrysanthemum sales is due 
partly to imports, which rose 16 percent 
for standards and 23 percent for pom- 
pons in 1990. 

Growers indicated they plan to scale 
back production area of carnations, chry- 
santhemums^ and roses in 1991. These 
three groups incur more competition 
from imports than other cut flowers. 

The import value of cut flowers 
increased 3 percent in 1990, following an 
11 -percent gain the year before. But 
unlike 1989, when the quantity imported 
fell 2 percent* the volume of imports rose 
22 percent in 1990 to 3.4 billion stems. 

The larger volume came from Central 
and South American countries. Imports 
from Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East were curtailed during the latter 
half ofl990, reportedly because of a 
shortage of air freight during the Persian 
Gulf War. 

Current restrictions on imports of potted 
plants limit the amount of foreign compe- 
tition in that area Intended production 
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area for potted flowering plants, potted 
foliage, foliage hanging baskets, bedding 
and garden plants, and cut-cultivated 
greens is up from 1990* 

The greenhouse/nursery industry, of 
which floriculture products are a major 
part, has been one of the fastest growing 
agricultural sectors in recent years. 
Grower sales of floral and nursery crops 
accounted for 10 percent of all farm crop 
cash receipts in 1990. Growercash 
receipts for greenhouse and nursery prod- 
ucts are projected at $7.8 billion in 1990, 
up 6 percent from 1989. 

AquacuUure 
To Expand in '91 

TheU.S. aquaculture industry is forecast 
to continue its expansion in 1991. Cat- 
fish production is expected to account for 
most of the growth, but trout, salmon, 
mollusk, and shrimp production also arc 
expected to increase. 

Catfish production was 5 percent higher 
in 1990 than a year earlier, but the out- 
look is for a larger expansion in 1991. 
The February catfish survey indicates 
that pond area devoted to production 
grew 7 percent in 1990. This trend is 
expected to continue in 1991, as over 
14,000 acres of ponds are being reno- 
vated or constructed. 

At the beginning of 1991, inventories of 
small and medium food-size catfish were 
39 and 27 percent larger than a year ear- 
lier. Inventories of stackers and finger- 
lings also were up — 13 and 14 
percent — indicating continued expansion 
in 1991 and into 1992. Stackers are 
longer than 6 inches but weigh less than 
three-fourths of a pound. Fingerlings are 
less than 6 inches long. 

Higher production and prices boosted 
grower revenues from trout by 7 percent 
in 1990. Fingerlings sold were up 53 per- 
cent from a year earlier, indicating con- 
tinued growth during 1991. Idaho is the 
largest trout producer. 

Despite increasing world production of 
farmed salmon and rising U.S. imports, 
the domestic farm-raised salmon industry 
is expected to continue growing. The 



demand for fresh salmon is strong, and 
prices have held up well, even with 
mounting imports. 

Farm-raised alligator production is a 
small but fast-growing segment of the 
aquaculture industry. Most farm- raised 
alligators are grown in Louisiana and 
sold for their skins, although there is also 
a market for alligator meaL Skins 
accounted for about 70 percent of sales 
from farm-raised alligators in Louisiana 
between 1984 and 1989. Florida also 
produces farm-raised alligators. 
[Glenn Ztpp (202) 219-883J 



For further information, contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lurier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Ver- 
nerGrise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree 
nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David Har- 
vey, aquaculture; LewreneG laser, indus- 
trial crops. All are at (202) 219- 
0883.EE 
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Pork Price 
Spread 
Sets Record 



In August 1990, the price spread 
between the farm and retail value of 
pork surpassed the record set in 
November 1987. The price spread con- 
tinued to widen until it reached $1.46 per 
pound in December, 29 cents above 
November 1987. The spread ihen nar- 
rowed by 6 cents in January 199 1 and 
dropped 2 cents more in February. 

The farm-to-retail price spread for pork 
grew more rapidly than inflation between 
November 1987 and December 1990. 
Had the price spread grown at the rate of 
inflation, it would have been only $1.36. 

Higher marketing costs account for some 
of the growth in the price spread between 
1987 and 1990* Over time, price spreads 
tend to widen as inflation increases the 
costs of marketing, processing, and retail- 
ing. In addition, consumer demand for 
more trimming and improved packaging 
adds costs. Moreover, productivity 
growth in food retailing is too low to off- 
set the effects of these higher marketing 
costs. 
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However, cost changes only explain 
some of the growth inihefarm-to-retail 
price spread. There are some shortcom- 
ings in the marketing process. These 
include poor-quality and high-cost infor- 
mation, adjustment lags, potential flaws 
in the competitive structure of pork mar- 
keting and retailing, and other factors. 

One symptom of these shortcomings is 
the shortmn instability in the price 
spread. Given the longmn trend toward 
higher marketing costs, one might expect 
price spreads to grow more or less stead- 
ily over time. But mis clearly is not the 
case. 

Instability is caused by the tendency for 
retail price changes to Lag behind farm 
price changes. If there's no lag — mean- 
ing mat increases in the farm price are 
immediately reflected in retail prices — 
the price spread would only rise with 
inflation and other costs. But with a lag 
in price transmission, the price spread is 
non-constant, and at times, quite variable, 

Two reasons are cited by the industry to 
help explain the lag in price transmis- 
sion. First, the delay in changes between 
farm and retail prices is often attributed 
to the time it takes products to move 
from farms to retail outlets, with the 



prices of products currently in stores 
reflecting earlier farm prices. Asa 
result, farm-to-retail price spreads fre- 
quently narrow when farm prices aie 
increasing, and widen as farm prices 
decrease. 

Second, consumers react negatively to 
frequent price changes (especially price 
increases), and stores consequently 
"smooth out" such changes. In the 
longrun, however, the marketing system 
cannot keep the retail price of pork con* 
stant and still balance production and 
consumption. 

But basing current retail prices on past 
farm or wholesale prices is economically 
inefficient. Economists expect prices at 
different levels in a vertical market to 
simultaneously adjust to changes in mar- 
ket information. In an efficient market, 
current retail prices should reflect all cur- 
rent information on wholesale and farm 
prices and costs. 

Price Increases 
Transmitted Faster 

Recent research at Purdue University and 
USDA has shown that increases in the 
farm price of pork are passed on in retail 
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prices more rapidly than farm price 
decreases. 

The USDA model of monthly farm-to- 
retail price transmission implies that 
farm price increases arc passed on four 
limes as rapidly as farm price decreases. 
Farm price increases for pork are fully 
reflected in retail prices after about 3 
months, while retail prices have adjusted 
to only 50 percent of a farm price 
decrease after 3 months. A year is 
needed for retail prices to react fully to 
farm price decreases. 

This evidence helps explain the situation 
in late 1990. Between October 1990 and 
January 1991, farm prices for pork fell 
steadily, while retail prices did not drop 
significantly until January. The delay in 
transmitting farm price changes to retail 
prices was a major factor in the record 
spreads of late 1990. 

What influence does the delayed and 
asymmetric reaction of retail prices to 
farm price changes have on the profits of 
pork marketing Arms? The farm-to- 
retail price spread reflects the costs and 
profits of marketing, and the volatility of 
this spread probably causes profits to 
fluctuate greatly. The wholesale-to-retail 
spread is particularly variable. 

The slower reaction of retail prices to 
wholesale price decreases, compared 
with price increases, suggests that high 
spreads and high profits may persist 
longer than low spreads and low profits 
(or losses). However, in general, food 
retailing is a low profit business. Any 
extra profits made from marketing pork 
when its wholesale price is dropping arc 
likely used to supplement losses made on 
other items. 

In fact, food prices appear to be more 
responsive to costs than the prices of 
most goods. A recent survey found that 
the prices of many non-food items are 
adjusted yearly or even less frequently. 
(Bill llahn (202) 219*0712} 33 
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California's 
Sugarbeet 
Industry 
Under Stress 

California was the first state to 
commercially grow sugarbeets 
(in ] 870), and it remains a major 
producer. But while acreage has been ris- 
ing in most of the other 13 states that 
grow sugarbeets, California's acreage is 
declining due to disease, drought, and the 
existence of many profitable alternative 
crops. 

The area planted to sugarbeets in Califor- 
nia is projected to be 150,000 acres in 
1991, down 13 percent from 1990, 30 
percent from 1988, and 59 percent below 
the record of 1964. When two facto- 
ries — one in California and one in Ari- 
zona — closed in 1982, acreage dropped 
sharply. (The Arizona factory received 
sugarbeets from California.) 

Most of the Stale's remaining eight sug- 
arbeet processing facilities will operate 
below capacity this year. To maintain 
volume and customer base, some facto- 
ries are processing imported raw cane 
sugar. 

California has an abundance of sugarbeet 
diseases, some of which are exacerbated 
by the lack of a hard winter freeze that 
helps control pests. Currently, the most 
destructive disease is rhizomania, first 
detected in California in 1983. 
Rhizomania is a virus spread by a fungus 
that drastically reduces yields and can 
cause a total crop loss. 

The best weapon for fighting rhizomania 
was a soil fumigant called Telone II, 
which was temporarily banned by the 
California Department of Food arid Agri- 
culture in April 1990 after trace amounts 
were detected in air samples. (Telone II 
is on a list of chemicals that may cause 
cancer.) It may be re-approved by late 
1991, but in the meantime, there is no 
good substitute, California is the only 
stale in which Telone II is presently 
unavailable. 



In the late I980*s, USDA and the sug- 
arbeet industry launched an extensive 
soil-testing program to help growers 
avoid infected fields. Of the roughly 1 
million acres in California on which sug- 
arbeets are normally grown in rotation 
with other crops, an estimated 100,000 
are infected with rhizomania. 

Development of a totally resistant variety 
may be the only long-range solution to 
the problem, but scientists say it will be 
several years before such a variety is 
available. However, seed companies 
have developed partially resistant varie- 
ties* which farmers are using. 



Central California Produces Bulk of 
State's Sugarbeets 




Another major disease is "beet yellows 
virus," which is transmitted by aphids. 
An Integrated Pest Management (TPM) 
system has been implemented by the Cal- 
ifornia Beet Growers Association to con~ 
trol the disease. Each growing region is 
required to have a "beet-free period" 
between crops to break the cycle of the 
disease. 

The program requires close cooperation 
among growers, and it can restrict the 
freedom of some farmers to plant when 
and where they want. Although the IPM 
program has been successful in most of 
California, the virus persists in some 
areas. 



Another TPM program in Southern 
California's Imperial Valley is being 
used to combat Lcuuce Infectious Yel- 
lows Vims (LIYV), which is transmitted 
by whiteflies and is also destructive to 
sugarbeets. This program works by keep- 
ing areas free of certain weeds or other 
crops, such as cotton and cantaloupe, that 
might harbor the whitefly during the sea- 
son when sugarbeets are not grown. 
Equally important has been the develop- 
ment of genetically resistant seed. 

Despite Recent Rains, 
Water Is Tight 

All sugarbeets grown in California are 
irrigated. While recent rains have 
improved the water situation, California 
is experiencing a fifth year of drought. 

The severity of water shortages varies 
across the State- In the Central Valley, 
which accounted for about three-fourths 
of California's sugarbeet acreage in 
1990, surface irrigation water, which is 
controlled by stale or federal govern- 
ment* will be severely limited in most 
growing areas. 

Water is also in short supply in the 
coastal Salinas Valley because of 
reduced well water. Unlike surface 
water users, well water users have more 
control over timing and quantity because 
state and federal governments do not 
intervene in allocation. 

But in the Imperial Valley, which had 21 
percent of the Stale's sugarbeet acreage 
in 1990, water comes from the Colorado 
River and will be adequate. 

Very few sugarbeet growers obtain water 
from the State Water Project* which as of 
early April had decided to eliminate agri- 
cultural water deliveries. However, 
many growers do get water from the fed- 
eral water system, which as of early 
April had severelycut agricultural deliv- 
eries to the Central Valley Project to 
only 25 percent of normal for 199L 

The state has purchased water from grow- 
ers for the upcoming season* but it is too 
early to know what impact this might 
have on sugarbeet acreage. 
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To help control disease, growers rotate 
sugarbeets with other crops, usually 
other field crops because of similar 
machinery requirements. In areas with 
reduced water supplies, farmers will pay 
close attention to those crops mat pro- 
vide the best return for a given amount of 
water. 

In general, sugarbeets have neither the 
highest nor the lowest water require- 
ments among California's field crops. 
Actual water needs, however, vary by 
season and location. Among the field 
crops most prevalent in California, sug- 
arbeets provide a relatively good return 
per unit of water, 

According to research conducted in Cali- 
fornia, a typical sugarbeet grower in the 
Central Valley in 1989 required about 
900 gallons of water to produce a 
dollar's worth of sugarbeets (gross 
value). This compares with 2,600 gal- 
lons for alfalfa, roughly 900 gallons for 
cotton, and 600 gallons for processing 
tomatoes. A sugarbeet crop requires 
about 2.8 acre-feet of water, compared 
with 4.1 for alfalfa, 2.7 for cotton, and 
2.4 for processing tomatoes. 



Competition From 
Other Crops 

Sugarbeet returns per acre are generally 
above those for other field crops, but 
below many vegetable crops. Because 
sugarbeets reduce soil compaction, they 
have additional value in some areas 
when rotated with other crops. They are 
adaptable to a wide variety of soil types 
and climatic conditions. 

Also, growers find that sugarbeet prices 
vary less than the price of many other 
crops. Sugarbeet prices arc tied to the 
domestic price of sugar, which is stabi- 
lized by the U.S. sugar program. 
Although some other field crops have 
higher risks, they may have potentially 
higher returns. 

Due in part to the presence of many prof- 
itable alternative crops, California sug- 
arbeet growers arc more sensitive than 
other farmers to price fluctuations. Sug- 
arbeet production costs (per acre or per 
ton) are higher in California than in most 
other states, due in large part to diseases 
and higher land values. 



California Sugarbeet Acreage Has Plummeted In the Past 20 Years 
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At current U.S. sugar prices, California 
sugarbeets arc only marginally competi- 
tive with several alternative crops, 
whereas in many other slates with fewer 
alternatives, sugarbeet returns are far 
superior. 

Amid Contraction, 
Some Expansion 

California's population is growing rap- 
idly. In the 1990's, urbanization will 
continue to spill into agricultural areas. 
In Central California, urban encroach- 
ment is reducing agricultural acreage, 
especial! y in counties that are close to 
the San Francisco Bay area, such as 
Stanislaus, Solano, and San Joaquin. 
Yolo and Sacramento counties are simi- 
larly affected by the rapid urban growth 
of the state's capitol. Sacramento. 

Agricultural land values in California, as 
in other parts of the country, declined 
from the early 1980's until about 1987, 
and have risen slowly since then. How* 
ever, returns from alternative crops likely 
affect sugarbeet acreage more than urban- 
ization or the value of land. 

The December 1990 Xhristmas" freeze 
damaged many sugarbeets. While it is 
too soon to gauge the total impact of the 
freeze on sugar production, estimates of 
damage range from 10,000 to 30,000 
tons of sugar (raw value). 

While overall acreage in California is 
down, expansion is occurring in some 
areas. For the first time, over 1,000 acres 
were planted last year in the Klamath 
Basin near the Oregon border in Siskiyou 
and Modoc counties. With good yields 
and sugar content and no major water 
problems in the area, growers have con- 
tracted for more than 5,000 acres this 
spring. 

The major crop in the Klamath Basin is 
potatoes, which are planted and har- 
vested at a different time than sug- 
arbeets. As a result, many farmers hope 
sugarbeets will prove complementary 
and promote efficient use of some equip- 
ment 

The future of California sugarbeet acre- 
age depends heavily upon progress in 
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combatting disease and water problems. 
Acreage could continue falling if solu- 
tions are slow in coming. 

On the other hand, if USDA and seed 
company researchers achieve technologi- 
cal breakthroughs, such as the develop- 
ment of varieties totally res i stent to 
rhizomania, sugarbeet yields and eco- 
nomic returns could rise, and help 
reverse the recent downward trend in 
planted acreage. [Peter Buzzanell and 
Ron Lord (202) 219-0888} EH 
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Australian 
Sheep 
Industry 
Under Siege 



The suspension of the Australian 
Reserve Price Scheme (RPS) for 
wool and a flock reduction 
scheme are causing Australian farmers to 
slaughter millions of sheep, Overthe 
last year, Australia's wool prices have 
plummeted 50 percent. 

Because Australia traditionally supplies 
60 percent of the world's fine wool trade, 
its RPS served as a world floor price. 
The virtual doubling of the minimum 
reserve price between 1985 and 1989 led 
to an imbalance in world markets, a mas- 
sive accumulation of Australian wool 
stocks, and a 13-pcrceni increase in 
sheep inventories. 

The suspension of the RPS will also 
affect major world wool markets. While 
exports from other major producing coun- 
tries (New Zealand, Argentina, South 
Africa, and Uruguay) will remain high in 
1991, returns to producers in these coun- 
tries will be reduced substantially. 



Price Supports 

For Wool Eliminated 

The February 11, 1991. suspension of the 
RPS, which for 17 years guaranteed 
wool prices, will result in the slaughter 
of millions of Australian sheep. TheAus- 
tralian Wool Corporation, the statutory 
organization that administered the RPS, 
responded to plummeting wool prices by 
introducing a flock reduction scheme. 
The scheme calls for the Australian 
sheep flock to be reduced by 20 million 
head, or about 12 percent, in 12 months. 

In addition, the sheep industry has been 
plagued by declining live sheep exports 
to the Middle East, due in part to Saudi 
Arabia's rejection of Australian ship- 
ments for health reasons and the United 
Nations* trade embargo against Iraq and 
Iraqi-occupied Kuwait. While trade 
recently resumed with Kuwait, trade with 
Saudi Arabia remains under a voluntary 
restraint until satisfactory health proto- 
cols are put in place. 

Saudi Arabia traditionally has been 
Australia's largest market for live sheep, 
but Kuwait is also important. In 1989, 
Kuwait took 25 percent of Australia's 
live sheep exports, about 1.4 million 



Under the flock reduction scheme, gra- 
ziers receive $Ausl.80persheepasan 
incentive to kill and dispose of their 
sheep on -farm or in community pits. 
They can alternatively choose to deliver 
their sheep for rendering. The scheme ts 
financed from the Wool Board's Market 
Support Fund, which is funded by com- 
pulsory taxes on producers. To date, 
more that 840,000 of the 2.8 million 
sheep registered under the scheme have 
been certified killed. 

Mutton prices dropped from $ AusGJS 
per kilogram in 1989^90 to $Aus0.06 in 
1990^1 1 and producers are unwilling to 
incur the transportation charges to move 
sheep from farms to processors. Conse- 
quently, 80 percent of the registered 
sheep slaughtered so far have been dis- 
posed of in on-farm or community pits. 
In the short term, meat processors and 
exporters are having difficulty obtaining 
the sheep they need to remain viable. 
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Australian Sheep Herd Ta Be Reduced 1 2 Percent This Year 
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Australian Actions Rock 
Wool Market 

Jolted by the Australian government's 
decision to suspend the floor price for 
wool, the New Zealand Wool Board 
announced on February 11 that it would 
suspend income support for farmers and 
its wool buying program. The Wool 
Board has cut its 1991-92 contribution to 
the International Wool Secretariat from 
$NZ90 million to $NZ50 million, and it 
will have to Jay off employees. 

The current crisis leaves the New Zea- 
land Wool Board with few funds and rel- 
atively large stocks of lower- valued 
wool Furthermore, the existence of the 
Board is being called into question, and 
the appropriateness of stabilization 
schemes to protect producers is also 
being examined. 

In South Africa, plunging wool prices 
have sent producers in pursuit of govern- 
ment assistance. While the South Afri- 
can Wool Board decided to maintain its 
marketing arrangements, the drop in 
wool prices will prevent it from imple- 
menting the scheme unless supplemen- 
tary financial aid is forthcoming. South 
Africa is one of the world's top ten wool 
producers. 



Uncertainty Plagues 
U.S. Wool Industry 

U.S. wool imports in 1990 were 71.7 mil- 
lion pounds, 56 percent of total consump- 
tion. Despite lower prices and the glut in 
the wool market, U.S. millers, who are 
already enduring a slow economy, are 
unwilling to take on additional inventory, 
fearing further price declines. 

Domestic producers found generally 
lower prices when most of their wool 
came on the market in March and April. 
The overall impact of lower revenues on 
the U.S- sheep industry, however, will be 
mitigated by federal incentive payments 
that provide income support to producers. 

Wool Prices 
To Remain Low 

Australia's lower prices are likely to 
entice China and the Soviet Union, two 
major wool buyers, to step up purchases 
in coming months. If so, the forthcom- 
ing season could sec markets healthier 
than anyone believed possible when the 
Australian floor price was operative and 
stocks were at an all-time high of 4,6 mil- 
lion bales. However, wool prices will 
remain depressed until the Australians 



dispose of their stocks, which could take 
5 years. 

Thus, while Australian sheep producers 
havebome the immediate brunt of pre- 
cipitously declining wool prices and the 
war in the Gulf, the flock reduction 
scheme and the elimination of the Austra- 
lian RPS for wool should help correct the 
current imbalance in world supply and 
demand, Australia's situation illustrates 
how policies can distort world commod- 
ity markets and lead to unintended 
domestic consequences. [Nancy Morgan 
(202)219-0610} GE 



East European 

Reform 

Accelerates 



Agricultural policy reform in East- 
ern Europe reached new heights 
in 1990 and early 1991. Govern- 
ments no longer set production targets, 
letting farmers choose production based 
largely on market-determined prices. 
Administrative price policies also are dis- 
appearing rapidly. 

Most East European countries view the 
shift toward market forces as their major 
reform. Important goals include the 
introduction of property rights, privatiza- 
tion of state-owned enterprises, establish- 
ment of currency convertibility, and 
more open foreign trade. 

The East European countries all state that 
fully competitive markets are their aim. 
But reform is complicated by past distor- 
tions in the price structure, non- 
convertible currencies, domestic market 
structures, the domination of large, subsi- 
dized, state-owned enterprises, and a 
focus on the production of industrial 
goods. As a result, implementation of 
reform measures varies considerably 
among countries. 

With time, reform will significantly 
affect agriculture. Production and con- 
sumption will be gready altered by the 
removal of subsidies and changes in 
price policies. Substantial changes in 
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trade will likely be brought about by the 
decline and eventual demise of the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
increased reliance on hard currency 
trade, and more open trade policies. 

Reform Pressures 
Mounted in the 19SQ's 

The 1980's brought increasing pressure 
for reforms. Agricultural production was 
satisfactory by international standards, 
but difficulties arose because of high pro- 
duction costs, limited food availability, 
and poor food quality. 

Growth was achieved only by commit- 
ting ever-larger resources, so that the 
marginal cost of producing more output 
was high. Many of the resources allo- 
cated to agriculture were overpriced, 
poorly conceived by planners, and not 
very productive. But nonfarm sectors 
also performed poorly. 

Food availability in the 1980's reflects a 
paradox. Larger quantities of traditional, 
domestically produced agricultural prod- 
ucts were made available, but they did 
not completely satisfy demand- Demand 
growth was fueled by rapid wage 



increases, limited availability of alterna- 
tive consumer products, and heavily sub- 
sidized food prices. 

By Internationa] standards, consumption 
of meats, grains, and vegetables grew at 
a reasonable pace. But fruit consump- 
tion growth was low compared with the 
ECorU,S. Consumption growth 
masked the very limited variety and poor 
quality of food products. In contrast, EC 
and LLS, consumption is spread over a 
much wider selection of fruits and vege- 
tables, many of which are imported. 

East Europeans consume large quantities 
of domestically produced fruits and vege- 
tables, with imports playing a small role 
in consumption. With more open bor- 
ders, however, imports of tropical fruits, 
vegetables, and highly processed prod- 
ucts likely will increase, provided that 
income is available to purchase them. 

The quality issue embraces both raw and 
processed products. Historically, East 
European countries have invested heav- 
ily in food production, but very lightly in 
food processing and marketing. In con- 
trast, the West has focused on processing 
and marketing. As a result, East Euro- 
pean countries are at a significant disad- 
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vantage when it comes to exporting 
many h igher-value processed items. 

While Eastern Europe's agricultural out- 
put may grow, demand for traditional 
products is expected to stagnate or fall as 
incomes decline and retail prices rise. 
The effectiveness of reforms depends on 
each country's ability to introduce a mar- 
ket system, A major danger occurs if a 
country ends up with neither a market 
nor planned economy, as is occurring in 
the Soviet Union, 

Policy Reform Progresses 
At a Fast Pace 

Reform is proceeding at an unprece- 
dented pace. Legislation in 1990 and 
1991 is designed to transform central- 
ized, stale-run economies into decentral- 
ized, market-oriented economies. So far, 
each country is pursuing its unique path 
towards reform. 

Faced with rising budget deficits and a 
need to liberalize foreign trade, all East 
European countries have introduced 
some type of price reform. These coun- 
tries have either legislated price 
increases or liberalized price formation. 

Legislated price increases are used to 
limit price rises, especially of some sta- 
ple foods and public services. Price liber- 
alization has as its goal a supply and 
demand mechanism for price determina- 
tion. Some countries intend to at least 
partially compensate consumers for price 
increases through income supplements, 

Poland Removes Controls 

Poland took rapid steps to move from a 
planned to a market-based economy start- 
ing in mid-1989. Nearly all government 
price controls and subsidies were 
removed by 1990, 

Food shortages disappeared shortly after 
price liberalization as higher retail prices 
and falling incomes reduced demand. 
While agricultural prices are free to 
move with market forces, a small stabili- 
zation fund was established for agricul- 
tural price support., 
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In July 1990, Poland established the Min- 
istry of Ownership Transformation to 
supervise privatization. The privatiza- 
tion process will include stock offerings, 
auctions, and direct sales. Workers will 
receive coupons lhai will permit ihem to 
buy up to 20 percent of iheir state enter- 
prises at half price. 

State farms will be treated just like any 
other state enterprise. Since 80 percent 
of Polish agricultural land is privately 
owned, tenure issues are not as great as 
in some other countries. 

Interna] convertibility of the zloty began 
in January 1990, with the exchange rate 
fixed against the dollar. (Internal con- 
vertibility means domestic enterprises 
have unrestricted access to foreign 
exchange for import and export transac- 
tions. However, the domestic currency is 
not tradeable outside the country.) Duty- 
free or low tariff rates apply to imports 
of most bulk farm commodities. 

Since 1990, Poland's foreign trade is no 
longer centrally planned, and subsidies 
and quantitative restrictions no longer 
affect trade. Individuals are free to start 
trading companies to compete with for- 
mer state monopolies. But export con- 
trols are used on some farm products to 
ensure adequate domestic supplies. 

Hungary Frees 
Markets and Trade 

In 1990, Hungary widened its reform 
from the production stage to the market- 
ing and trading stages. The government 
freed virtually all producer prices in Janu- 
ary 1990, although it retains authority to 
limit consumer price increases. Compen- 
sation schemes were initiated to help off- 
set some of the impact of rising prices. 

Hungary has two types of privatization 
programs, a self- initiated program, where 
a firm proposes privatization plans to the 
State Property Agency (SPA), and a state 
program, where the SPA tenders bids for 
groupsof enterprises. The latter program 
started in September 1990. Actual sales 
from the first-phase of privatizations are 
expected to occur in mid-1991 . 



Using both programs, Hungary hopes to 
privatize more than 30 percent of its 
gross domestic product within 3 years. 
Hungary's privatization program does 
not provide for repatriation of land to for- 
mer owners. Instead, the emphasis is on 
compensating former owners for lost 
assets. 

Much of Hungary's agricultural land is 
already privately owned by individual 
cooperative members who are paid renL 
If they desire, the members may with- 
draw land from cooperatives and operate 
it as a private farm. 

Hungary'scurrcncy, the forint, was 
devalued IS percent against western 
currencies in January 1991, the first 
devaluation since February 1990. No 
official plans to introduce convertibility 
have been announced. 

With the state foreign trade monopoly 
abolished in November 1990, anyone can 
engage in foreign trade after registering 
with the Ministry ofTradc. Traderestric- 
tions were abolished on 85 percent of all 
products, but licenses are still needed to 
import foodstuffs. Likewise, export per- 
mits are required for some important 
foodstuffs. While Hungary's foreign 
trade sector is not completely open, most 
trade barriers have now come down. 

Czechoslovakia Launches 
Price Liberalization 

Between mid- 1990 and early 1991, 
Czechoslovakia eliminated most subsi- 
dies and freed most prices. Following 
three rounds of administrative price 
increases in 1 990, most prices were freed 
in January 1991, leaving only 12-15 per- 
cent of commodities with prices con- 
trolled in some fashion. 

However, the price liberalization law 
allows the Czech government to set 
prices if necessary. Price ceilings are 
imposed on many agricultural products, 
including fodder grain, sugar, pork, poul- 
try, and milk. 

Czechoslovakia began publicly auction- 
ing small establishments to private entre- 
preneurs in eariy 1991. However, the 
government is finding it difficult to deter- 



mine the best way to sell large-scale 
assets that currently belong to the general 
public, but that may have ownership 
rights extending back to pre-communist 
times. A December 1990 taw allows pri- 
vate ownership of farmland and permits 
the return of land confiscated in 1948 to 
its original owners or their descendants. 

Czechoslovakia announced internal con- 
vertibility of the koruna, with some limi- 
tations, on January 1, 1991. The koruna 
was simultaneously devalued 15 percent. 

In 1989, Czechoslovakia passed legisla- 
tion allowing enterprises to directly 
engage in foreign trade. The former stale 
trade monopolies were converted to 
diversified trading monopolies, and 
import quotas were lifted. Barriers are 
now mainly tariffs, surcharges, and 
licenses. Export restrictions were intro- 
duced for some livestock products, poul- 
try meat, hops, and flour. 

Bulgarian Producers May 
Be Withholding 
Commodities 

Bulgaria freed trices of almost all goods 
and services on February 1, 1991, but 
constrained price increases on essential 
food items. Initial reports suggest that 
producers are holding commodities out 
of marketing channels in the expectation 
of higher prices — similar to Poland's 
experience in late 1989. Thus, the 
expected flood of products into markets 
has not yet occurred. 

Bulgaria legalized limited private owner- 
ship of land in February 1991. The new 
law imposes limitations, including a max- 
imum ownership of 20 hectares and sig- 
nificant restrictions on land sales. There 
are no limits on the use of leased land. 

Owners of the land prior to its confisca- 
tion in 1946 are eligible for its return or 
compensation. Bulgaria has not 
announced a formal large-scale privatiza- 
tion program for state-owned assets* In 
January 1991, the government agreed to 
pursue small-scale privatization as part 
of an agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund. 
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Plans for convertibility of the lev have 
not been announced. The state monop- 
oly on foreign trade was removed in 
1989. Finns may engage directly in for- 
eign trade, but ail import and export 
transactions must be registered with the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations. 
Licensing is required for most transac- 
tions. 

Changes in Romania Lag 
Other East European 
Countries 

Romania has not yet introduced a wide- 
spread market-determined price system. 
While farm prices in private markets arc 
free, prices for many nonessential prod- 
ucts were increased in November 1990. 
A more complete program of price liber- 
alization, in i bally intended for January 
1991* has been delayed. 

In early 1991, the Romanian legislature 
debated a land law that would provide 
property rights to former landowners. 
Options included limiting claims to 100 
hectares, requiring active farmers to 




obtain and retain title to the land, and pro- 
viding the state with first refusal rights 
on the resaleof land. 

Even without a land law, decrees in early 
1990 allowed farm workers to cultivate 
private plots and increased private 
agriculture's share of production to 
nearly 30 percent from 8 percent in 1 989. 
The method for privatizing state-owned 
enterprises was still being debated early 
this year, and the sale of enterprises is 
not scheduled to begin until July 1991. 
At least 50 percent of the country's capi- 
tal stock is expected to be privatized 
within 3 years. 

The Romanian lei was devalued 40 per- 
cent on November 1, 1990. And starting 
January 1, 1991, internal convertibility 
was to be introduced gradually through 
hard currency open auctions. In early 
1990, monopoly trading rights for state 
trading organizations were removed, and 
small companies are now participating in 
foreign trade. 

Looking Ahead... 

Market-oriented reforms accelerated in 
early 1991. But even with the faster 
pace of reforms, the legal framework 
needed for well-functioning market econ- 
omies could be years off. Many difficult 
issues are just now being tackled* espe- 
cially privatization and ownership claims 
stemming from nationalization of prop- 
erty under the communists. [Bob 
Koopman and Mark Lundell (202) 219- 
0621 /EE 
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U.S.-EC Trade 
Disputes 
Create 
Tension 



Current U.S. -EC agricultural trade 
relations have captured the spot- 
light in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) talks. But 
agricultural trade disputes are nothing 
new; they have erupted between the U.S. 
and the EC since the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP) was introduced in the 
I960's. 

The disputes take on added importance 
because of the continuing drop in U.S. 
agricultural exports to the EC. Tradition- 
ally the ILS.'s largest overseas market 
for farm products, the EC was replaced 
by Japan in 1989. Increased EC self-suf- 
ficiency and expanded U.S. sales to the 
Pacific Rim are responsible for this shift. 

Grains, feeds, and oilseeds are the most 
important component of U.S. agricultural 
sales to the EC. Combined, they 
accounted for over half of the $6.8 bil- 
lion in U.S. agricultural exports to the 
EC in fiscal 1990. However, sales of 
these products dropped throughout the 
1980* s — exports of oilseeds and products 
are 61 percent lower than in fiscal 1982, 
and grains and feeds declined by half dur- 
ing the same period. 

EC policies have encouraged domestic 
production, which has increasingly met 
internal demand, displacing U.S. exports. 
Since the introduction of the CAP, the 
EC has moved from a net importer to a 
net exporter of many grain and livestock 
products. The EC's policy of subsidizing 
exports of surplus commodities also has 
led to heightened competition with the 
U.S. in third markets. 

Despite their failure to reach a compro- 
mise position in the GATT so far, the 
U.S. and the EC have managed to 
resolve a number of specific trade dis- 
putes bilaterally. 
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"Enlargement" Dispute 
Affects US. and Spain 

Spain adapted the CAP, including the 
system of variable levies on grains, when 
itjoinedtheECin 1986. In order to 
place variable levies on com imports, 
Spain had to withdraw a tariff concession 
it had granted under the GATT. Under 
GATT rules, the US- was eligible for 
compensation for this loss. 

Negotiations on the amount and type of 
compensation were contentious, but 
resulted in Spain's agreeing to import 2 
million tons of corn and certain nongrain 
feeds, and 300,000 tons of sorghum annu- 
ally between 1987 and 1990 from non- 
EC sources. During this period, Spain 
imported 6-9 million tons of corn, sor- 
ghum, and nongrain feeds, mostly from 
the U.S. 

Negotiations to extend the agreement 
began in September 1989. The US. 
argued that the compensation should be 
continued, while the EC maintained that 
this and other import-access questions 
should be decided at the GATT talks. 
When the EC did not move on its refusal 
to extend the agreement, the US. 
announced its intention to impose sub- 
stantial duties on a range of EC agricul- 
tural products. 

However* because neither party wished 
to have the dispute hamper efforts to 
restart the GATT negotiations, the EC 
agreed to extend the agreement until 
December 31, 1991, and to review the 
agreement in June in order to reach a 
final understanding by the end of 
September. 

Procyrnidone Case 
To Be Settled Soon 

In March 1990, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration's (FDA) random testing 
of imported wines revealed traces of a 
fungicide* procyrnidone. Because no 
minimum tolerance level had been set, 
products containing traces of pro- 
cyrnidone were not allowed to enter the 



US. By September 1990, 38 French 
wines, 12 Italian wines, and 1 Spanish 
wine were subject to automatic detention. 

Procyrnidone is widely used by Euro- 
pean winegrowers, but its manufacturer 
had not registered it with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) for use 
in the US. In May 1990, the manufec- 
lurer filed a petition for approval with 
EPA, which establishes tolerance levels. 
However, the approval process can take 
over a year, and the affected wines could 
not be admitted in the meantime. 

Wine accounts for one- fifth of the EC's 
$4.4 billion in annual agricultural exports 
to the US, and France and Italy are the 
largest suppliers. Outside the EQ the 
U.S. is France's largest customer for 
wine and spirits. EC wine producers pro- 
tested their lost exports, which they 
claimed could mount to $200 million. 
The EC Committee for the Wine Indus- 
try and Trade asked the EC to enact retal- 
iatory trade measures unless the U.S. 
agreed to a solution. 

The procym idone issue was addressed in 
high-level discussions early this year. In 
February* EPA proposed an interim toler- 
ance level for procyrnidone use that lasts 
for 4 years and applies to grapes grown 
priortol991. The FDA will alter its 
detention measures to reflect the final 
EPA ruling, which is expected before 
May 1991. 

Oilseed Subsidy 
Case Unsettled 

Several bilateral disputes with the EC 
have yet to be settled. In December 
1989, a GATT disputes settlement panel 
determined that the EC's oilseeds sub- 
sidy regime discriminates against 
imported oilseeds and impairs the bene- 
fits of the zero-tariff binding granted to 
the US. in 1961. The EC accepted the 
panel ruling and stated that it would 
restructure the regime as part of a GATT 
agreement. The US. agreed not to retali- 
ate under Section 301. 



Since no GATT agreement has been 
reached, the EC has not brought its oil- 
seeds regime into compliance with the 
ruling. Price proposals currently being 
negotiated by the EC Council would not 
change the regime's operation* although 
they would affect producer prices. The 
promised restructuring of the regime will 
not occur before the start of the 
1991/1992 oilseeds marketing year. 

EC Actions Threaten 
US. Meat Exports 

The EC still bans imports of bovine meat 
from hormone-treated animals. The ban, 
which went into effect on January 1, 
1989, affects US. exports of beef and 
veal, worth approximately $35 million in 
fiscal 1988, and beef variety meats. The 
U.S. and the EC established a task force 
to resolve the dispute, but so far no plan 
has emerged that would allow the U.S. to 
resume beef and beef-product shipments 
to the EC at previous levels- 

In fiscal 1988, before the hormone ban, 
US- sales of meat and meat products to 
the EC were valued at $230.2 million. 
By 1990, this level had dropped by 
nearly a third. 

Remaining meat exports are threatened 
by a more recent EC action. Beginning 
in November 1990 (January 1991 for 
beef)> ihe EC banned all imports of US- 
pork and beef, after ruling that U.S. 
slaughter plants do not meet EC stan- 
dards. US. meai producers believe that 
the EC action is designed to restrict 
trade, rather than protcci consumer 
health. In late March 1991, the EC 
banned all imports of US. fresh and 
chilled horse meat due to allegedly inade- 
quate trichina control. 

As the GATT impasse in December 
revealed, the U.S. and the EC favor dif- 
ferent approaches to trade liberalization. 
Both partners, however* wish to resolve 
outstanding disputes and lessen trade fric- 
tions. [Mary Lisa Madeli and C. Philip 
Brent (202)219-0610} EH 
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Farmland 
Values Rise 
2 Percent 



Improved financial conditions in the 
farm sector contributed to a 2-pcrcent 
gain in U.S. farmland values during 
1990. Based on a national survey of 
farmers and ranchers, the rise to an aver- 
age of $682 per acre on January 1, 1991, 
was the fourth consecutive annual 
increase- Despite gains totaling 14 per- 
cent over the past 4 years, average farm- 
land values were still 17 percent below 
the record $823 per acre in 1 982. 

However, real (inflation-adjusted) aver- 
age farmland values fell 2 percent in 
1990. The 1991 real value remains 46 
percent below the 1981 inflation- 
adjusted peak and is about the same as in 
1973, Nominal farmland values, on the 
other hand, have more than doubled 
since 1973, However, recent inflation 
rates of 3 to 4 percent have offset gains 
in nominal farmland values. 

Several factors suggest farmers were in a 
stronger financial position in 1990 than 
in recent years. Record crop and live- 
stock receipts helped boost U.S. net cash 
income and net farm income to near 
record and record highs. U.S. farm debt 
edged lower, continuing a decline that 



began in 1984. Ratios of debt-to-equity 
and debt-lo-nct cash income were also 
lower in 1990, Interest rales on farm real 
estate loans in 1990 were about the same 
as a year earlier. 

Farmland values represent investors' dis- 
counted stream of expected future 
incomes. The modest gain in average 
U.S. farmland value in 1990 suggests 
that investors correctly anticipated the 
higher incomes in 1 990 and incorporated 
them into prior-year bids for farmland. 
Alternatively, the modest gain may 
reflect investors 1 expectations of lower 
farm incomes. Net cash and net farm 
income are currently forecast to be 
slightly lower in 1991 than a year earlier. 

The recession dampened investor activ- 
ity, particularly near urban areas. This 
reduced the demand for farmland for non- 
agricultural uses, putting downward pres- 
sure on farmland prices. Investors may 
be generally more cautious because of 
the uncertain recovery of the economy. 
Also, many remember the rapid build-up 
of farmland values in the 1970's and 
early 1980*s> followed by sharply lower 
values in the mid~1980*s. 



Values Rise the Most 
In the Lake States 

Predominantly agricultural regions regis- 
tered some of the strongest increases in 
1990. Values averaged 8 percent higher 
in the Lake States, 3 percent in both the 
Northern Plains and the Com Bell t and 2 
percent in the Delta States. Higher graz- 
ing land values and record cattle prices 
helped support a 7-percent gain in farm- 
land values in the Mountain States, and 
values advanced 4 percent in the Pacific 
region. 

However, farmland values did not rise in 
every region. Farmland values were 
down 1 percent in the Northeast, 5 per- 
cent in Appalachian and 3 percent in the 
Southern Plains. Values were unchanged 
in the Southeast. 

Cash rents for cropland in 1991 are 
expected to be about the same as a year 
earlier in most regions. However, higher 
rents are expected in the Delta States. 
Pasture rents are expected to remain near 
1990 levels in most areas. [Roger 
Ilexem (202) 219-0423} H3 



Nomlnol Farrrilond Values Post Modest Rise 

$ per acre 
1.000 
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*1982 dollars. Nominal and real values intersect In 1963 because real farmland values reflect the 
previous year's inflation rate 
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Farm 

Machinery 
Purchases To 
Pick Up 



Depreciation exceeded capital 
expenditures for tractors, trucks, 
and other farm machinery each 
year during 1980-90. This phenomenon, 
known as capital depletion, was most pro- 
nounced in the mid-1980's. 

Agricultural production cannot be sus- 
tained over a long period without new 
investment Eventually, most of the trac- 
tors, trucks, and other farm equipment 
will have to be replaced. And equipment 
manufacturers and dealers stand to bene- 
fit from recent factors that favorably 
affect the demand for farm machinery, 
including record and near record farm 
incomes, lower debt-to-asset ratios, and 
lower interest rates. In 1991, unitsaJes 
of tractors and farm machinery are 
expected to rise an average of 4 percent 
from a year earlier. 

Equipment Purchases 
Soared in the 1970' s... 

Capital expenditures on farm equipment 
held steady at around $4 billion a year 
throughout the I960's and then increased 
rapidly in the 1970't, peaking at nearly 
$14 billion in 1979. Total farm invest- 
ment during 1975-80 was $67 billion, 
compared with only $26 billion during 
1965-70. 

Several factors explain the large 
increases in farm equipment purchases 
during the 1970's. Hist, U.S. grain 
exports surged, which encouraged farm- 
ers to expand acreage. 

Second, for much of the decade, crop 
prices were rising, cash receipts were up, 
and interest rates, while rising, did not 
reach the highs of the early 1980's. 
Finally, debt-to-asset ratios stayed 
around .17 during the 1970's, compared 
with the high of .24 in 1985. 



...But Collapsed 
In The Early I980's 

In the early 1980's, the demand for farm 
machinery began to decline. World pro- 
duction in excess of demand in the late 
1970's caused surpluses of several major 
crops, which lowered crop prices in the 
early 1980's and reduced farm incomes. 
Planted acreage decreased as govern- 
ment acreage reduction programs were 
implemented. 

Farmland values fell to new lows which, 
combined with the high debt incurred 
during the 1970's, caused the debi-to- 
asset ratio to climb. Farmers had less 
cash to buy farm machinery and found 
lenders reluctant to finance purchases. 
Capital expenditures on farm machinery 
slipped to a 14-year low of $6.1 billion 
in 1986. 

In 1987, farm equipment purchases 
picked up, and by 1990 reached $10 bil- 
lion. Although expenditures on farm 
machinery increased from 1987 to 1990, 
unit sales of tractors declined sharply in 
January 1991. 

Tractor sales normally decline in Janu- 
ary, but not as much as this year. The 
decline probably reflected uncertainties 



about the Persian Gulf situation and the 
recent downturn in the economy. Also, 
farm equipment manufacturers offered 
special incentives last December, which 
pushed some equipment purchases for- 
ward a month. Sales increased slightly 
in February. 

Depreciation Exceeded 
Equipment Purchases in 

mo's 

Depreciation of tractors, trucks, and 
other farm machinery in the U.S. rose 
steadily after 1965, reaching a high of 
overSIS billion in 1982. Thebigrise 
during the 1 970's was due to increased 
capital expenditures on farm machinery 
during those years. Depreciation 
dropped after 1982, and since 1986 has 
leveled off at around $ 12 billion per year 
in current dollars. 

But the combination of higher deprecia- 
tion and smaller capital expenditures 
(with depreciation and expenditures both 
measured in 1975 dollars) in the early 
and mid- 1980's resulted in a decade of 
negative capital accumulation. The 
spread between capital expenditures and 
depreciation increased rapidly between 
1980 and 1982, remained steady through 
1986, and decreased from 1986 through 
1989. 



Sales of Farm Equipment Continue To Climb 
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Farm Equipment Depreciation Exceeded Capital Expenditures for aDecade 



Depreciation 




1975 80 

1990 Preliminary. Adjusted for inflation. 

In 1989, capital accumulation was nega- 
tive, but the spread between expenditures 
and depreciation had narrowed so that 
capital depletion was only about $900 
million. Capital accumulation is esti- 
mated to stilt have been slightly negative 
in 1990, but likely will become positive 
in 1991, At some time farmers have to 
replace aged tractors, trucks, and other 
machinery. 

Capital Inputs Differ 
From Other Inputs 

Farmers purchase relatively predictable 
amounts of fertilizer, pesticides, fuel, 
seeds, and other inputs used each year. 
These inputs are highly correlated with 
planted acreage. 

Farm machinery purchases, on the other 
hand, are correlated with farm income, 
cash receipts, debt-to-asset ratios, 
machinery prices, and interest rates. 
Over time, planted acreage and changing 
tillage practices also influence the 
demand for farm machinery. 

In the short term, however, farmers can 
usually put off equipment replacement if 
incomes are low, their dcbMo asset 
ratios are high, or interest rates are high. 



Although delaying the investment may 
incur higher repair costs, there are usu- 
ally several years when the difference in 
cost between keeping the old machine 
and buying a new one is smalL 

Another difference between farm 
machinery and other inputs is that farm- 
ers seldom buy more fertilizer and pesti- 
cides than they need for the crop year. 
However, farmers may acquire equip- 
ment that exceeds their current needs. 
Such a buildup likely occurred during the 
1970' s, allowing farmers to use some of 
the excess capacity in the 1980's. 

Unlike most other inputs, capital inputs 
are depreciated over time. Methods of 
depreciation differ depending on pur- 
pose. For example, income tax regula- 
tions usually allow a greater share of 
depreciation during the first few years 
after purchase than in later years. And 
tax schedules allow farm machinery to 
be completely depreciated before the end 
of its useful life. 

According to an alternative view of 
depreciation, to accurately represent the 
productive life of farm machinery, the 
equipment logically wcftild be depreci- 
ated less during the fust years of life 
when it is more productive, and depreci- 



ated more toward the end of its useful 
life when it is used less. So to the extent 
that estimated useful life of farm 
machinery is too short, depreciation will 
be overstated. 

Farm Equipment Industry 
Is Restructuring 

The large swing in farm machinery 
expenditures from the 1970's to the 
1980's caused a major restructuring of 
the farm machinery industry. In the 
1980's, several farm machinery compa- 
nies suffered severe financial losses, cur- 
tailed new spending on manufacturing 
facilities, and underwent mergers and 
consolidations. 

Now there are only two major U,S. manu- 
facturers of tractors: Deere and Com- 
pany and JX Case Company, While 
both companies produce their larger trac- 
tors in the U.S., many of their smaller 
horsepower units are produced abroad. 

The 1991 US. Industrial Outlook reports 
that farm tractor capacity in the 
machinery industry is nearly double the 
demand in Western countries. More 
structural adjustments are likely in the 
future, especially if expenditures on farm 
machinery continue to exhibit large 
swings like those of the 1970's and 
1980's, 

The long-term decline in farm numbers 
and increasing average farm size also are 
affecting farm equipment sales, Larger 
farms are likely to more efficiently use 
larger tractors and equipment than 
smaller farms. This explains why larger 
tractors, especially four-wheel-drive 
units, are commanding increasingly 
larger shares of total tractor sales. Big- 
ger farms can use fewer, but larger 
pieces of equipment [MarlowVesterby 
(202) 2 19*0422} 22 
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"Net Value Added" 
Gauges Farming's 
Contribution to the 
Economy 



Net val uc added is a useful measure of ihe income farm- 
ing generates for producers and oihers who provide the 
land, labor, and financing needed lo produce crops and 
livestock. It includes, for example, wages paid lo farm laborers 
and interest payments to farm lenders, 

Net farm income and net cash income provide information on 
the income producers receive from agriculture. Net value 
added, on the oiher hand, provides a broader measure of 
agriculture's contribution to the general economy by emphasiz- 
ing the income agriculture generates for a wide array of people 
who contribute to commodity production. 

Survey data from USDA's Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS) show U.S. agriculture generated $66 billion of net 
value added in 1989, or more than $2 in net value added for 
each dollar of net farm income, 

No clear-cut consensus exists on how to define value added. 
The U.S. Department of Commerce estimates the sum of all 
value added in the economy, commonly called the Gross 
National Product (GNP), based on National Income and Prod- 
ucl Accounting (NIPA) rules. The Commerce Department also 
measures ihe farm share of value added, called ihe gross farm 



product, by these same accounting rules. In 1989 the farm 
share of GNP was $89 billion, 2 percent of total GNP. 

The concept of agricultural net value added presented in this 
text differs from the Commerce Department concept because 
this concept adds government payments to farm income, 
includes depreciation among farm expenses, and excludes the 
value of the service provided by farm housing from the income 
generated by agriculture (see box). 

Net Value Added Differs 
Among Production Specialties 

Net value added varies according to the distribution of farm 
size. As a group, small, part-time and hobby farmers — who 
made up almost 35 percent of farmers and ranchers — often used 
inputs worth more than the income they generate for them- 
selves and others by producing farm products, 

At the other end of the spectrum, less than 1 percent of all 
farms produced about 35 percent of the sector's net value 
added. In addition, the distribution of farm size varies for 
each commodity specialty. 

The primary reason, besides farm size, why net value added var- 
ies among commodity specialties is that input use differs. Net 
value added, when measured relative to gross farm income, 
eliminates the effects of farm size when comparing net value 
added among different commodity specialties. Thus net value 
added, when expressed as a ratio, can be compared among dif- 
ferent commodity specialties based solely on differences in 
input use. 



Ovef 35 Percent of Net Value Added 
Comes from 1 Percent of U.S. Farms 
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Cow-Calf Farms Provide the Most Net Value Added. . . 
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. . >But Vegetable Growers Generate the Most Net Value 
Added Per Dollar of Gross Income 
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♦Commodity accounted for over half the value of the farm's production. 
1969 FCRS data 



These ratios are highest for commodity specialties that provide 
the most income to resource providers — such as ihose that use 
the most labor (i.e., vegetables). Commodity specialties that 
rely more on purchased inputs, such as pesticides and fuel, will 
have tower ratios (i.e., wheat and soybeans), 
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In addition, operations where young animals are born and 
approach maturity generate more net value added than livestock 
fin ish ing spec iaJ tics . 

Cattle production provides an interesting example. Most beef 
production in this country takes place in two stages. First, cow- 
calf operations produce calves not yet ready for slaughter. Fin- 
ishing operations, the second stage of cattie production, usually 
buy calves from cow -calf producers and feed the animals until 
they reach slaughter weight. 

Ranchers specializing in cow-calf production had ratios of 
value added to gross farm income of 0.50 in 1989. That is, they 
generated $50 of value added for each $1 00 of gross income 
they earned. Since they produce their own animals and rely 
more on forage than purchased feed, cow-calf producers have 
the highest ratio of net value added to gross farm income of any 
livestock specialty. 

Cattle finishing operations, in contrast, have a much lower ratio 
of net value added to gross income — 0-16. That's because the 
finishing operations depend heavily on purchased inputs — espe- 
cially feeder animals and feed. 

This comparison shows that gross income or sales volume does 
not adequately describe the impact of a farming operation on 
the economy. Although finishing operations sell higher valued 
cattle than cow-calf operations, much of the value added from 
beef production is created in the cow-calf stage. A cow-calf 
operation may create more income for the group that provides 
resources for beef production than a finishing operation with a 
larger gross income. 

Crop producers generally create more net value added per dol- 
lar of gross income than livestock producers. Corn farms, 
despite their image as operations that produce an inexpensive 
bulk product, had ratios of net value added to gross income of 
0,55 in 1989, among the highest of any production specialty. 

For wheat farms, about 47 cents of every dollar in gross income 
represented net value added. Dairy operations generated 39 
cents of net value added per dollar of gross income. 

Who Gets the Value Added 
Created by Agriculture ? 

Overall, farmers received a third of agricultural net value added 
in 1989, the largest share of any group. However, the share of 
net value added going to farmers, government, landowners, 
lenders, laborers, and contractors varies considerably by produc- 
tion specialty. 

For com specialty farms, rental payments were a slightly larger 
share of net value added than net farm income. Contractors 
received the lion's share of net value added from vegetable 
operations. Contractors pay farmers a fee for the labor, land* 
and equipment services the farmers provide and often provide 
many of the other inputs used. Farm lenders' share was less 
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than S percent of the net value added generated by vegetable 
growers, but almost 14 percent of the net value added generated 
by dairy operations. 

Local governments, too, share in value added through property 
taxes and license fees. In 1989, 7 percent of the net value 
added created on farms went to local governments. The income 
received by local governments shows why the operations and 
financing of some agriculturally dependent rural communities 
can be significantly affected by shifts in local agriculture. 

Overall, Cow-Calf Producers 
Create the Most Value Added 

Making up almost 30 percent of all operations in USDA's Farm 
Costs and Returns Survey (see box), cow-calf production was 
the largest commodity specialty in 1989 and accounted for the 
largest share of net value added. But because many cow-calf 
operations are small and some have negative net value added, 
cow-calf producers generated only IS percent of agricultural 
net value added. 

Vegetable farms are labor intensive, helping to explain why 
they accounted for almost 7 percent of agriculture's net value 
added while making up only 1.2 percent of farms. Other farm 
specialties that account for more net value added than reflected 
by their numbers are dairy, corn, fruit, and greenhouse and nur- 
sery specialties. {John Jinkins and Mary Abeam (202) 219- 
0807] BR 

Value Added Creation by Production Agriculture is a foahcom- 
ing Agricultural Economic Report by Jinkins and Aheam. It 
will give more detail on how Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
data were used to measure agricultural net value added.— Ed. 




How Is Net Value Added Calculated? 

(Examples are in parentheses) 

Net value added = 

commodity cash receipts (market returns, net CCC 
loans) 

+ government payments (deficiency, disaster, CRP) 

+ other cash farm-related income (machine-hired 
custom work) 

+ value of the change in crop and livestock inventories 

- farm origin expenses (farm- produced seed) 

- manufactured input expenses (fuel, fertilizer) 



- intermediate product expenses (maintenance and 
repair) 

- depreciation 




The Largest Proportion of Net Value Added Is Not 
Always Received by Farmers 
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How Net Value Added Relates to Net 
and Gross Farm Income 

Net value added 

+ value of service provided by farm dwellings 

- wages paid to farm labor 

- value of housing and food supplied to workers 

- interest paid to lending institutions 

- cash and share rents paid to landlords 

- property tax paid 
= net farm income 

Net value added 

+ value of services provided by farm dwellings 

+ depreciation 

+ farm origin expenses 

+ manufactured input expenses 

+ intermediate product expenses 

= gross (arm income 

See Table 32 in the Statistical Indicators for more infor- 
mation on the components of gross farm income and net 
farm income. 







How Net Value Added Differs fro 
National Income Accounting 
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The concept of agricultural net value added presented 
here differs in several ways from the Commerce Depart- 
ment concept, It was designed to capture the income gen- 
erated by agriculture— not to measure agriculture's 
contribution toGNP. The most important differences 
include,.. 

Government payments. In contrast to ND?A methods, 
direct government payments are treated as net value 
added by agriculture in this analysis. That's because 
most payments are not simply subsidies, but arc payments 
for reducing acres of commodity production or meeting 
environmental goals. 

Many government influences an farm incomes, such as 
import restrictions that bolster sugar prices and product 
purchases to increase dairy prices, cannot be observed 
directly. Treating direct payments as net value added 
allows production specialties that receive direct govern- 
ment payments to be treated consistently with those spe- 
cialties whose incomes are indirectly enhanced by 
government intervention. 

Depreciation. In NIPA, depreciation is not deducted 
from farm income when gross form product is calculated 
lo arrive at a measure of gross value added. Depreciation 
is included here as a farm expense to form a measure of 
net value added. 

Including depreciation as a farm expense gives informa- 
tion on the income agriculture can produce while at the 
same time replacing deteriorating equipment This type 
of net value added measure treats durable inputs in the 
same way as inputs that farmers exhaust in the production 
process, such as fertilizer. 

Farm housing. Both net farm income and Commerce's 
gross farm product include an estimate of the value of the 
service provided by farm housing. The value of this ser- 
vice often overshadows the incomes that small farms earn 
through commodity production. To focus the net value 
added measure more closely on agricultural production, 
rental services provided by farm housing arc excluded, 
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Where Did the Dat 
Come From? 



Farm Costs and Returns Survey (FCRS) data for 1989 
provided the information to calculate the net value added 
estimates presented here. Since it began in 1984, the 
FCRS has been the most comprehensive annual data 
source on the expenses and income associated with pro- 
ducing crops and livestock in the 48 contiguous states. 
The 1 1,836 farmers interviewed for the 1989 survey sta- 
tistically represented over 1.7 million farms. 

Farmers and ranchers commonly produce several com* 
modities, complicating the classification of farm opera- 
tions into commodity specialization types. For this 
research, farms were categorized into production special- 
ties by Identifying the commodity for each that accounted 
for more than 50 percent of the value of farm production. 
About 90 percent of the 1989 FCRS observations could 
be classified using this method- 

Because this analysis relied on FCRS data* net value 
added estimates reported here would not match the offi- 
cial estimates reported by the Department of Commerce 
even if there were no differences in the definitions of 
value added. Commerce estimates arc built from the offi- 
cial estimates of net farm income measured by USDA, 
which are constructed from multiple data sources, includ- 
ing the FCRS. 
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Economic Research Service 




The following arc May release dates for summaries 
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Climate Change 
Could Cause Shifts 
In Production 



E 



missions of certain gases are contributing to changes in 
theearth'sclimate. Internationa] efforts are underway to 
analyze and begin addressing possible concerns. 



In June 1992, delegates to the U.N. Conference on Environment 
and Development are expected to agree to a framework for 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions into the atmosphere and 
reducing the potential for global climate change. Formal negoti- 
ations to draft a global climate treaty opened near Washington, 
D.C earlier this year. In 1988, the US. and other nations 
agreed within the U.N. Environment Program and the World 
Meteorological Organization to establish an Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). 

Agriculture has the potential to both contribute to global cli- 
mate change and be affected by it. While great uncertainty 
exists about aspects of global climate change, the IPCC con- 
cluded that global warming over the next 60 years could result 
in increased warming and decreased soil moisture in major 
grain and soybean growing areas in the U.S. and Western 
Europe. More northern latitudes are predicted to experience 
greater warming and increased precipitation and soil moisture. 

Based on such climate scenarios, crop yields generally have 
been projected to be reduced in the central and southern parts of 
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the U.S. and Western Europe. In contrast, yields are projected 
to rise in parts of the Soviet Union and Canada. 

While some shifting in agricultural production is expected if 
global warming occurs, current estimates show that the net eco- 
nomic impact likely would be small due to a combination of 
yield increases and decreases across the globe. Such adjust- 
ments will entail costs for some producers. 

However; the IPCC estimates are far from conclusive. Among 
climate change models, considerable differences exist for indi- 
vidual geographic regions. Some yield more severe climate 
changes while others predict more moderate changes. 

I f the growth i n trace gases is unchecked, the climate change 
effects could be larger. The possibility of faster climate change 
or a more dramatic impact on agriculture cannot be ruled out. 
And Finally, the ability of fanners to adapt to climate change, 
and even to take advantage of new climate conditions, has not 
been factored into existing estimates. 

Agriculture Contributes 
To Greenhouse Emissions 

Increases in atmospheric concentrations of certain manmade 
gases help slow the release of solar radiation from the earth's 
surface back into space. This "greenhouse effect" is believed 
by some climate analysts to increase the potential for global 
warming. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has esti- 
mated that during the l980*s, carbon dioxide accumulation con- 
tributed about one-half of the estimated additional retention of 
solar radiation above that contributed by water vapor. The EPA 
also estimates that methane contributed about 19 percent, 
chlorofluorocarbons 14 percent, nitrous oxide 5 percent, and 
other gases about 13percent. 

Agriculture contributes to the increasing atmospheric concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide, methane, and nitrous oxide. Rice pro- 
duction, animal flatulence, land clearing, and the burning of 
plants, wood, forests, and crop residue are chief contributors. 

When combined with forestry, agriculture has accounted for 
about one-quarter of total greenhouse emissions related to 
human activities between 1 880 and 1980. Emissions from agri- 
cultural sources may increase slowly but without the introduc- 
tion of any mitigating activities, they are likely to fall as a share 
of total emissions because other sources are projected to grow 
more rapidly. 

Models Predict 
Climate Changes 

Projections of climate changes are made by complex computer 
models known as general circulation models. These models 
have limited ability to predict the impact of climate changes on 
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agriculture due to poor regional detail, difficulty in projecting 
differences between average summer and winter temperatures, 
and weakness in predicting climate fluctuations during the tran- 
sition to a new climate. 

However, the models do suggest several general changes in 
agriculture within broad geographic zones. A summary of the 
model results published by the IPCC indicates that an effective 
doubling of the atmosphere's carbon dioxide concentration (pre- 
dicted by many scientists to occur in approximately 60 years) 
could cause several changes: 

. Global mean surface temperature could increase as green- 
house gases partially block or absorb heat radiating from 
the earth. Thcglobal mean temperature could rise 0.2 to 
0.4° C (0.4 to 0.7° F) per decade, or about 3° C (5.5° F) 
before the end of the next century. 

. Regional climate changes could differ from the global 
mean change. Surface air will warm faster over land than 
over oceans. As a result, warming is estimated to be 50- 
100 percent greater in the high northern latitudes during 
winter. Temperature increases in southern Europe and cen- 
tral North America also are estimated to be greater than the 
global mean. 

• Winter precipitation could increase 5-10 percent in the mid- 
dle and high latitude continents. But summer precipitation 
and soil moisture could be reduced in southern Europe and 
central North America. 

The IPCC predictions carry with them substantial uncertainties 
due to the large number of variables involved and the limited 
knowledge of relationships among variables. However, results 
of the climate models indicate that increased precipitation, 
warming, and longer growing seasons would generally enhance 
agricultural production in die high northern latitudes. But in 
the northern middle latitudes, drying in the interior of the conti- 
nents combined with warming could lead to lower crop yields. 

Adaptation <fe Innovation 
Will Be Critical 

Farmers* responses to a changing climate and technological 
advances are expected to play an important role in mitigating 
any negative impact of climate change on agriculture. Both 
offer the possibility to reduce the yield losses caused by climate 
change or increase the yield benefits from a more favorable cli- 
mate change. 

Some researchers estimate that agriculture could completely 
adapt to a doubling of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere in 25 
years. This rate of adaptation is certainly within the bounds of 
the climate change phenomenon expected to take place in the 
next 50 to 100 years. 
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Warmer and Dryer Weather Is Expected Across Much of the Northern Mid-Latitudes* 




Based on general crrculation model predictions. 



General Circulation Models Indicate a Doubling of Carbon Dioxide 
in the Atmosphere by 2050 Could Produce the Following Changes 



Northern latitudes: Above-average warming and increased 

precipitation, increased yields. 
Northern mld-latltudes: Above-average warming and drier summers, 

reduced yields. 
Tropics: Warming, uncertain precipitation and yield changes. 
Southern mld-latltudes: Warming, some precipitation and yield 

increases. 






J 



A variety of adaptive responses is available. For example, 
choosing crop varieties belter suited to changing climatic condi- 
tions could considerably reduce negative effects. And earlier 
plantings could offset heat and moisture stress and be used to 
adapt to a warmer and t possibly, drier summer. 

In many cases, the best response to climate change may be a 
combination of adjustments. For example, a recent study found 
that Japanese rice yields increase dramatically under altered cli- 
matic conditions when adjustments in planting dates are com- 
bined with the substitution of different strains of rice. 



Enhanced conservation of soil and water Is another possible 
response. Erosion control and soil water management can be 
improved through minimum tillage farming techniques, ihc use 
of windbreaks, drip irrigation, more efficient fertilizer and pest 
management, and the adoption of appropriate cultivars. How- 
ever, these adjustments are not cost free- 
Potential adjustment costs could take a variety of forms. Cli- 
mate change could adversely affect agriculture through greater 
abundance of weeds, increased plant and animal disease, 
changes in soil nutrients and pests, and increased competition 
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for available water. These effects are probably controllable, but 
it is not known how much the controls will cost or what their 
effect will be on agricultural resources and the environment. 

Other Factors 
Could Affect Yields 

Ait important consideration is the effect of increased carbon 
dioxide on plant growth, A carbon-dioxide-enriched atmo- 
sphere is widely believed to promote plant growth and lead to 
more efficient water use. This positive influence is called the 
carbon dioxide fertilization effect But measurements of its 
effects are not certain. 

Despite the limits of scientific knowledge, some crop response 
studies have attempted to take into account both altered cli- 
matic conditions and the direct effect of climate change on 
plant growth. They show that yields could increase signifi- 
candy with enhanced carbon dioxide levels. For example, in 
sub-Arctic regions of the Soviet Union, it was found that the 
carbon dioxide fertilization effect increased yields 17 percent. 

A report by the National Climate Program Office concluded 
that the fertilization effect from a doubling of carbon dioxide 
concentration could enhance global crop yields IS percent. 

U. S. Grain Yields 
Could Be Reduced 

A variety of studies have estimated yield effects of climate 
change for different regions of the world. The EPA has esti- 
mated the effects on agriculture from a doubling of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere using two different climate model 
forecasts. Both models predict warming and drying for most 
agricultural areas of the U.S. Yet other models suggest 
increased precipitation and little reduction in available water. 

The first EPA model predicts more severe wanning and drying 
with heightened effects during the summer growing season. 
Assuming no adaptive responses by farmers and no technologi- 
cal innovations, and excluding the carbon dioxide fertilization 
effect, the simulation suggests yield declines of 25-60 percent 
for US. com, soybeans, and wheal. The second, more moder- 
ate, EPA climaie model estimates U.S. yield losses of 16-35 per- 
cent for the same crops. Yield losses are estimated for most 
crops in Canada except in the northern regions. 

Another study found agricultural productive potential to 
decrease substantially in the Mediterranean region of Europe 
due to less soil moisture in the summer and, possibly, winter. 
Yield declines were projected to be less severe for other parts 
of western Europe. And it also found wheat and spell (a cereal 
intermediate between wheat and rye) yields in Germany, 
France, and Belgium could decline by 9, 12, and 7 percent. 

Other studies contradict the general pattern of effects in the 
northern middle latitudes. For instance, Japan could realize 
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effects much different than the U.S. and Europe. While Japan 
falls within the category of northern middle latitude countries, 
models do not strongly support reduced yields due to a pro- 
jected increase in precipitation. 

The other studies also show that in China, global warming 
could lead to a weaker winter monsoon, but a stronger summer 
monsoon. And China's agric ulturt could benefit if coastal rain- 
fall penetrated further west and north. 

The effects of climate change in Argentina are estimated with 
even less confidence, although some general circulation models 
show an increase in rainfall in currendy moist areas. And in 
Australia ihere are indications that a doubling of carbon dioxide 
concentration could lead to increased summer rainfall in the 
major agricultural regions. This could lead to substantial pro- 
ductivity increases in the northern portion of the country, and to 
smaller increases in the southern portions. 

Less is known about the effects of climate change on agricul- 
ture in the tropical latitudes encompassing much of Africa, 
Latin America, and Southeast Asia Production potential in 
these regions depends on water availability, yet the regional pat- 
tern of possible changes in precipitation is unclear. 

However, water availability may decrease in some tropical 
regions even without any change in current precipitation pat- 
terns. This is because the amount of moisture that plants return 
to the air increases more than proportionally with rising temper- 
ature. 

Thus, the potential for drought with a I -degree rise in tempera- 
ture in areas with already high average temperatures is greater 
than in cooler areas. Under these circumstances, regional food 
supplies could be disrupted even with a small decline in water 
availability. 

Model Predicts Economic Impact 
Would Be Small 

The economic effects of an assumed climate change on world 
agriculture have been estimated using an international model of 
agricultural markets developed by USDA. 

The model describes supply and demand conditions for 22 agri- 
cultural commodidesand 13countrics or regions. Climate 
changes induced by a doubling of carbon dioxide in the atmo- 
sphere during the next 60 years arc introduced in the model as 
increases or decreases in yields for specific countries or 
regions. The model then solves for a new set of consumption, 
production, and price relationships based on the changed yields. 

Two alternative scenarios, one moderate and the other adverse, 
illustrate the effects of a doubling of carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion by 2050. Because farmer responses to climate change and 
the carbon dioxide fertilization effect are not assumed, the yield 
changes are likely to overstate the actual changes. 
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Under the moderate impact scenario, there is a small decline in 
the price of primary products, and a small increase in the price 
of secondary products. But under the adverse scenario, world 
prices of primary and secondary agricultural products arc esti- 
mated to be 4 1 and 37 percent greater than without the doubling 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 

The large price increases projected in the adverse impact sce- 
nario are due to more pessimistic yield assumptions compared 
with the moderate impact scenario. In the adverse impact sce- 
nario, significantly more negative yield effects were assumed 
than in the moderate impact scenario for the U.S., China, and 
the Soviet Union, These countries are among the world's larg- 
est producers of com, soybeans, rice, and wheat. 



* i< 









Three conclusions can be drawn about the impact of climate 
change on worid agriculture. First, positive as well as negative 
effects appear possible. Because specific climate effects over 
the next 60 years remain difficult to predict* it is unclear 
whether the net effect will be to reduce or increase global food 
availability. 

Second, even assuming relatively large, negative effects on 
yields, the economic impacts on individual countries are esti- 
mated to be small, with some gainers and some losers. The net 
impact on world income is negative but very modest (less than 
one-half percent of total world income) evert under the more 
pessimistic scenario. 

For most countries the estimated economic loss due to climate 
change is less than 1 percent of national income. For most 
developed countries, agriculture only accounts for about 3 per- 
cent of national income. The effects of climate change are 
potential ly more important to developing countries where agri- 
cultural production averages 20 percent of total income. In 
some of the simulation scenarios, the economic effects on 
China, for example, exceeded 1 percent of income. 

However, concern still arises because small negative effects on 
agricultural production in countries with large and rapidly grow- 
ing populations may cause food shortages even if global food 
resources are adequate. Also, the adjustment costs of climate 
change and the effects of a climate change beyond that of a dou- 
bling of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere were not assessed. 

Third, the effect of climate change cannot be measured only by 
changes in domestic yields. It also depends on the relative size 
of the agricultural producing and consuming sectors and the 
direction and magnitude of world price changes. 

Countries with large agricultural production relative to con- 
sumption are net exporters. In these countries, an increase in 
world agricultural prices (associated with lower global food pro- 
duction) and an increase in their yields would generally 
improve overall economic welfare. (John Reilty (202) 219- 
0450 and James Tobey (202) 219-0403} Q3 

Note: For a description of the USDA model see A Static World 
Policy Simulation (SWOPS1M) Modeling Framework, USDA- 
ERS, 1986.— Ed. 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical lndi< 


motors of the Food & Fiber 

1999 


Sector 














1990 






1991 








IV 


Annual 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II F 


111 R 


IV F 


Annual F 


Price* received by farmer* (1977*100) 
Livestock & product* 
Crop* 


147 
199 
127 


147 
190 
134 


145 
197 
122 


160 
171 
128 


145 
197 
123 


143 
194 
121 


144 
195 
121 


141 
163 
119 


— 


Price* paid by farmer*, (1977-100) 
Production Hem* 
Commodrtie* & service*, latere**, 
taxe*. & wage* 


195 

178 


195 
178 


174 
167 


171 
194 


173 
197 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cash receipt* (Sbll.)1/ 
Livestock (1 oil.) 
Crop*(lbil.) 


192 
89 
73 


159 
84 
76 


194 
89 
74 


197 
89 
79 


190 
85 
74 


199 
85 
84 


174 
89 
85 


193 
90 
74 


195-170 
85-89 
77-B1 


Market backet (1982-94- 100) 

Retail coet 

Farm value 

Spread 

Farm value/retail coat (<tt) 


127 
108 
137 

30 


125 
107 
134 

30 


135 

110 

149 

28 


134 
114 
144 

30 


— ' 


— 


— 


-!> 


— 


Retail price* (1962-94-100) 
Food 

At home 

Away from home 


127 
129 
130 


126 
124 

127 


134 
134 
135 


132 
132 
133 


139 
136 
137 


— 


— 


'— 


135-139 
135-137 

139-141 


Agricultural export* ($ Ml.) 2/ 
Agricultural Import* (1 bll.) 2/ 


10.9 
5.4 


39.7 

21.6 


9.9 
5.4 


40.1 
22.6 


11 3 
5.8 


• 6 

5.5 


8.4 
5.3 


^ 


37.0 
22.5 


Commercial production 
Red meet (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Egg* (mil. doz.) 
Milk (bll. lb) 


10/105 

5,727 

1,415 

34.9 


39.418 
22.039 

5,598 
144.3 


9,952 
9.134 
1,445 

36,3 


38.009 

23.631 

5.000 

149.3 


9.493 

5,900 

1,420 

37.9 


9.995 
9.230 

1.430 
39.2 


9,907 

9,315 

1.426 

36.9 


10,209 

9.420 

1,445 

36.5 


38,381 

24,925 

5,720 

150,2 


Consumption, per capita " 
Red meat and poultry Ob.) 


64.9 


210.4 


64.9 


210.4 


61,8 


53.4 


64.7 


69.9 


21 9 M 


Com beginning atock* (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Com use (mil. bu.) 3/ 


3.419.3 
1,489.2 


4,259.1 
7.290.2 


1,344.5 
2.338.1 


7.092,1 
97113.4 


9.940.0 
2.151.9 


4,798.7 


— 


— 


9,940.0 
7.920.0 


Price* 4/ 

Choice steers— Neb. Direct *' 
Barrow* 6 gilt*— 7 mkl* (Vcwt) 
Broiler*— 12-crtv (cuJlb.) 
Egg* — NY gr A large (ctsidoz,) 
Mllk—ell at plant tfJcwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary <$fcu .) 
Com — Chicago ($Vbu .} 
Soybean* — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg ppot 41 -34 (ct* Jib.) 


74.13 

47,42 

49.8 

92.9 

16.47 

434 
2.39 
5.70 
97.1 


73.99 

44.03 

590 

•19 

13.57 

4.39 
256 

9.70 
93.7 


80.90 

51.97 

49.6 

895 

12.63 

279 

2.30 
5.86 
70.0 


78.59 
64.45 

64.8 

92.2 

13.77 

3.44 
2 52 
5.93 
71.3 


79.50 

5160 

51.2 

85.9 

1163 

2.91 
245 
5.70 
75.4 


77-83 
61-67 
49-65 
99-75 

10.90- 
11.10 


75-81 
52-58 

53-69 

71-77 

1096- 

11.56 


77-83 
47-63 
47-53 
73-79 
11.45- 
12.46 


77-B2 
50-« 
50-55 

74-79 
11.10- 

11.70 




1093 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1987 


1996 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 



Gross cash income (S bll.) 
Bros* ca*h expense* (S bll.) 



Net cash Income (S bil 
Net farm Income ft 



Farm real 
Nominal ,. 
Real (1992 



bin 

value* 6/ 



150.9 
111.0 

39.5 

15.3 



165 5 

119.0 

369 
26.3 



157.2 
109,3 

47.9 
31.0 



152.0 
105.2 

49.7 
31.0 



194,3 
108.2 

56.1 

41.3 



170.4 
1123 

69.1 
418 



177.5 
1228 

64.9 
497 



193 
126 

68 

49 



180-185 
124-130 

63-99 

42-47 



682 
519 



H "! 1 ,^! E^ ****> 788 801 713 040 699 932 991 998 

Real (1992 4) 798 771 992 577 526 639 645 629 

-(/Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rate*. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. flacaJ year* ending with year Indicated, 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter; 
Mar.-May second quarter; June-Aug. third quarter; Sept.-Nov. fourth quarter: Sept.-Aug, annual. Us* Includes export* A domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
average, y 1990-91 value* a* of January 1. 1989-89 value* a* of February 1, f982-85 value* aa of April IF- forecast, — - not available. 

•The pork carcass to retail conversion factor ha* been revised. " Omaha Choice eteer prioe ha* been replaced by the Nebraska Direct 1-100-1.300 lb. 
Choice steer price. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data , 



Annual 



3rose national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditure* 
Duf able good* 
Nondurable goods 



Clothinq&ehoes 
Food & beverages 

Service* 
Grose private domestic 

investment 

Rxed Investment 

Change In business Inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & cervices 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food&bever, 
Services 



» rages 



Gross privste domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in bueinees inventories 
Net exports of goods & service* 
Government purchases of 
goods & service* 

GNP implicit price deflator {<* change) 
Disposable personal Income (* bil.) 
Disposable per. Income (1982 $ bin 
Per capita disposable per. IncomeJD 
Per capita die. per. Income (1982 $) 
U,S, population, total. IncL military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1987*100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982-100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unempioyment rste (to) 
Personal income ($ bil. snnual rate) 

Money e*ock-M2 {dally ava) ($ bil.) V 
Three-month Treasury biN rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) [%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sties at retail, total (mN.) 

Business inventory/sale* ratio 

Sale* of ali retail stores ($ bil.) 
Nondurable goods store* ($ bil.) 
Food stores (Sbll.) 
Eating ^drinking places ($ bil) 
Apparei & accessory stores {$ bil) 



1988 



4.873.7 



962.6 



4.016.9 



1989 



1990 R 



1989 
IV 



1990 



I 



$ billion (quarterly data seasonally sdjusted at annual rates) 
6.200.8 6.405.1 6.289.3 6,375.4 6*443.3 6.614.8 



1,026.6 1,098.1 



1,043.3 



1.070.1 



1982 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally «dju*4ed at annual rate*) 
4.117.7 4,167 3 4.133.2 4.160.6 4,156.1 4,170.0 



IV R 



6.527.3 



3.238,2 


3,450.1 


3.657.3 


3.518.5 


3.588.1 


3.622.7 


3.693.4 


3.724.9 


457.5 


4746 


480.3 


471.2 


492.1 


478.4 


482.3 


468.6 


1,060.0 


1.130.0 


1.193.7 


1,148.8 


1.174,7 


1.179.0 


1.205.0 


1.216.0 


191,1 


204.6 


213.2 


208.7 


212.9 


212.6 


215.8 


211.6 


562.6 


595.3 


624.7 


602.2 


61S.4 


623.3 


629.8 


629.4 


1,720.7 


1.845.6 


1.983,3 


1,898.5 


1.921.3 


1.965,3 


2.006.2 


2,040.4 


747.1 


771.2 


741,6 


762.7 


747.2 


759,0 


750.7 


696.3 


720.8 


742.9 


746.1 


737,7 


758.9 


745.6 


750.7 


729.2 


20.2 


2B.3 


-5,0 


26.0 


-11. B 


13.4 


9.0 


-30.8 


-74.1 


-46.1 


-31.2 


-35,3 


-30.0 


-24.9 


-41.3 


-28.8 



1,086.4 1,102.8 1,132.9 



4.163.4 



2.606.6 
418.2 
909.4 
165.0 
462,2 

1.278.9 


2,656.8 
420.0 
919.9 
172.7 
462.9 

1.3O9.0 


2,681.6 
427.4 
911.1 
172.6 

457.4 
1.343.1 


2.669.9 
423.1 

923.0 
175.1 
460.3 

1.323.8 


2.677.3 
437.6 
915.6 
174.2 
457.4 

1,324.2 


2,678,8 
426 8 
911.2 
171 3 
45*3 

1.340.0 


2,696.8 
429.6 
916.4 
174.4 
459.4 

1.350.6 


2.673,6 
415.6 
901.2 
170.6 
453.6 

1,356.7 


705.7 

682,1 

23.6 

-75.9 


716,9 

603.1 

23,8 

-64.1 


686.7 

692.3 

-3.6 

-33.8 


709.1 

6902 

18,9 

-47.9 


700.7 

702,9 

-2,2 

-36,4 


700.7 

691.2 

9.6 

-44.6 


697.0 

692.3 

4.7 

-46.6 


656.3 
682.7 

-26.4 
-8.8 


780.6 


798.1 


820.8 


802.2 


807.9 


820,2 


822.7 


832,3 


3.3 
3,4792 

2,800.5 
14,123 
11.368 


4.1 
3.725,5 
2.869.0 
14.973 
11.631 


4.1 
3.945.6 
2.893.5 
16,696 
11509 


3.8 
3,799,6 
2.883.2 
16.210 
11,541 


4.B 
3.887.7 
2.900.9 
15.527 
11.586 


4.7 
3,925.7 
2.902.8 

15.639 
11.664 


3.7 
3.969.1 
2,8980 
15,766 
11,511 


2.8 
4.001.9 
2.872.4 
16.849 
11.376 


246.4 

244.1 


248.8 
246.6 

Annual 


2514 
249.2 


240.8 
247.8 


250.4 
248,2 

1990 


251 .0' 
248.8 


261 8 

249.6 


252.6 

250.0 

1991 


1988 


1969 


1990 P 


Feb 


Nov 


Deo 


Jan 


Feb 








Monthly d*ta seasonally adjusted 






105.4 
1427 


108.1 
144.9 


109,2 
144,0 


108.5 
144.1 


108.3 
139.9 


107.2 
139.7 


106.6 
139.0 


105.7 
140.5 


115.0 
6.4 

4.070.8 


117.3 

52 

4.384.3 


117,9 

5,4 

4,6456 


116 1 

6,2 

4.561,6 


117.4 

6.8 

4,716.2 


117.6 

6.0 

4.743.3 


116,9 

6.1 

4.724.3 


116.9 
8.4 

4.735.9 


3.072.4 
6.69 

9.71 
1.488 


3.223.1 
8,12 
9.26 

1.376 


3,330.5 

7.51 

9.32 

1.193 


3.255.0 
7,76 
922 

1.459 


3.326.8 

7.07 

9.30 

1.130 


3.330.6 
6.81 
9.05 
971 


3.3333 

6.30 
9.04 
850 


3.367.1 
595 
8.83 
989 


10.6 
1.49 
137.6 
85.3 
27.2 
13.9 
7.1 


9.9 

1.50 
145,1 
90.B 
28,8 
14.5 
76 

Annual 


9.5 
1,49 

150.6 

96.0 

30.2 

15.2 

7.9 


9.6 
1.48 
150.6 
94.8 
29,9 
15.1 

7,9 


8.6 

1.50 

152.7 

98.6 
30.7 
15.2 

7.8 

1990 


B.9 

1,53 

149.8 

973 

30.8 
15,2 
7.7 


7.6 
1.56 
147.6 
96,6 
31 2 
15.2 

7.5 

1991 


8.3 

148^9 
P 96.8 

P 30.9 
P 15.3 

P 7,6 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


1282 
1.757 


137.G 
1.674 


145.7 
1.677 


153.2 
1.704 


133.8 
1,500 


131.5 
1,487 


130 2 
1.480 


136.1 
1.550 



Foreign exchange value of the dollar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks per U.S. dollar 

1/ Annual data a* of December of the year listed. 2/ Private. Including (arm. R ■ revised. P - preliminary. — - not available. 
Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, inflation* & Export Earnings 



World, lee* US. 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

March, exports 
Developed lee* U.S 

Real GOP 

Consumer price* 

Merch. export* 
Developing 

RealGNP 

Coneumer prlcei 

Me rch, export* 
Aaia. Incl. China 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. exports 
Latin America 

Real QOP 

Consumer price i 

Merch. exports 
Africa 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch, exporti 
Middle East 

Real GDP 

Consumer prkes 

Merch. exporti 
Eastern Europe, inct. USSR 

Reel QDP 

Consumer price ■ 

Merch. exports 



1982 


1983 


1084 


1685 


1986 


1967 


198S 


1989 


1990 


1091 F 


1992 F 


Average 
1980-80 










Annual percent change 












1.1 
13.1 
-7.0 


2.0 
lie 
-15 


4.3 

12.5 

5,4 


3.8 

13.0 

1.8 


2.7 

9.1 
11.7 


3.6 
11.4 

16.6 


4,3 
17.7 
12.6 


3.4 

31.9 

7.3 


1.6 
53.6 
12.4 


1.6 

27.6 
9,7 


3.4 

14.5 

6,4 


3.0 

15.0 

6.6 


1.0 

8.2 

-4 4 


2.2 

5.8 
-O.S 


3.9 
4,9 
6.3 


3.5 

4,5 
4.8 


2,7 

2,7 

19.5 


3.5 

2.6 

17.7 


4.4 

2.9 

12.3 


4,0 
4.3 
6.0 


3.6 

4,6 

16,4 


2.3 
4.8 

11.1 


3.2 
4.4 
8.6 


2,9 
5,7 
7,5 


25,3 
-13,3 


1,3 
32.7 
-33 


4.5 

382 

3,8 


4-5 

39.8 
-3.2 


2.8 

27,0 
-3.5 


4,1 
35, 5 
21,6 


4.2 
57,0 
13.3 


3.4 
78.0 
10.3 


2.5 
159.5 

6.6 


2.2 

66.0 
6.6 


5.8 
34.7 
12,3 


3.4 

39.0 

5.1 


5.7 

64 

-0.6 


6.0 
0.0 
4.0 


7,5 
0.1 
14.0 


7.3 

6.0 

-0,9 


5.8 
5,6 

ft.e 


6.9 
7,4 

30,1 


8,6 

11.8 
23.1 


5.3 
10.1 
11.5 


0.1 
6.2 
9,1 


5.3 

9.4 

118 


6,2 
9,3 

13.0 


6.7 

8,2 

12,6 


-1,5 

67,1 

-10,6 


-2.7 

108.7 
-0,2 


3.3 

133.5 

6.3 


3,3 

145.1 

-6.5 


3.8 

82.1 
-17.9 


3,4 

115.8 

13.7 


0,7 

216,9 

13.9 


1*2 

342.7 

12.4 


-1.2 

623.6 
5.6 


1,4 

206.7 
4.6 


3.6 

93.6 

5.3 


1,7 

132.7 
4,8 


-1,7 

13.1 
-27.9 


-0.6 
18.0 
15.2 


-0.6 

20,6 
-1.0 


3,4 
13,2 
-2.5 


-0.9 

12.6 
-17.4 


0.6 
13.0 
14.7 


2,3 
19.2 
-2,8 


2.8 
22.7 
15,1 


2.6 

17,6 

21,9 


2.5 

16.6 

3.9 


2.2 
14,8 

6.5 


0.4 

17.0 

1.4 


2.9 

12.9 

SR 


-1.0 

11.9 

-22.2 


2,9 

14.3 

-10.5 


2.3 
17,1 
-6,7 


2.0 

14.9 

-19.6 


1.5 
19.2 
24.2 


1.4 

19,4 

1.6 


3,9 

14,5 
2t.1 


-2,6 

10.1 
22,3 


^6,5 
18,9 

-3,3 


11.9 
15.5 
17,7 


2.1 
15.8 

-1,2 


2.0 

12.B 

1,3 


3.0 
6.4 
3.7 


i,a 

4.2 

1.8 


1.8 

6.0 
0.2 


3.0 
7.4 
6,2 


1.4 
8.9 
6.1 


4.2 
15.6 

3.0 


1,0 

67.3 
0.1 


-4.7 
67.0 
-4.3 


-4.5 
69.6 

4,8 


-0,1 

24.4 
3,6 


2.1 

14.9 

4.8 



F* forecast. 

Information contact; Alberto Jerardo, (202) 219-0708, 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U-S. Average, 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



iees 


1BB9 


1990 


Mar 


Oct 
1977-100 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


FebR 


Mar P 


138 


147 


160 


190 


146 


148 


U3 


149 


145 


148 


126 


134 


128 


129 


120 


124 


121 


123 


122 


126 


139 


156 


123 


143 


101 


100 


100 


102 


103 


106 


120 


128 


123 


122 


114 


113 


115 


117 


118 


121 


117 


123 


m 


117 


108 


108 


110 


112 


114 


116 


95 


98 


107 


106 


112 


113 


109 


106 


112 


121 


132 


145 


us 


147 


151 


152 


152 


154 


164 


193 


I0fl 


102 


93 


89 


95 


96 


96 


95 


93 


93 


1SG 


192 


191 


185 


181 


205 


194 


208 


197 


217 


197 


203 


202 


194 


194 


221 


204 


221 


207 


232 


uo 


161 


154 


141 


156 


152 


H6 


146 


142 


142 


135 


u* 


144 


130 


150 


161 


135 


138 


131 


130 


124 


186 


191 


228 


118 


J32 


136 


137 


133 


135 


150 


160 


1T1 


171 


171 


166 


164 


166 


166 


169 


168 


174 


193 


190 


196 


190 


190 


193 


196 


199 


126 


140 


142 


141 


136 


132 


123 


121 


121 


119 


111 


137 


131 


146 


129 


127 


129 


134 


122 


136 


170 


178 


184 


_ 


187 


^ 


mm , 


187 


^ 


.^, 


157 


187 


171 


— 


174 


— 


— 


173 


— 


^> 


12B 


136 


128 


— 


124 


— 


_ 


123 


™ 


-— » 


192 


194 


213 


— 


219 


— 


— 


216 


— 


™ 


150 


165 


166 


— 


163 


— 


_ 


163 


— 


— 


130 


137 


130 


— 


132 


— 


_ 


132 


-F— 


— 


120 


132 


^139 


__ 


141 


— 


-_* 


141 





_ 


166 


181 


204 


— 


239 


T 


_ 


219 


— 


— 


148 


156 


,154 


— 


156 


— 


_ 


156 


— 


— 


216 


223 


231 


— 


233 


_ 


_ 


233 


— 


— 


16* 


193 


202 


__ 


206 


—~ 


— 


208 


— 


— 


197 


208 


216 





220 








220 


m— 





138 


141 


144 


_ 


144 


_ 


_ 


144 


_ 


<r 


148 


158 


166 


^ 


166 


_ 


_ 


172 


— ~ 


_ 


152 


177 


174 


— 


174 


_ 


— 


173 


— „ 


. 


147 


162 


157 


— 


1S7 


" 


— 


182 


1 


! — 


172 


166 


192 


^ 


166 








186 


*»_ 


_ 


160 


187 


172 


— 


174 


— 


— 


174 


— 


— 


82 


83 


82 


63 


78 


78 


76 


78 


78 


79 


032 


673 


684 


686 


667 


864 


654 


663 


661 


676 


1.187 


1,221 


1.265 


— 


1.289 


— 


— 


1,289 


— 


— 


64 


55 


54 


— 


62 


62 


51 


61 


— 


— 



Price* recefved 
AJI farm product! 
Alt cropi 
Food grain ■ 
Feed grains d\ hay 
Feed grain ■ 
Cotlon 
Tobacco 

Oil-bead ng cropi 
Frugal! 
Fresh mark it 1/ 
Commardal vegitablei 
Fresh market 
Potatoei & dry da am 
Uve stock & product! 
Meat anlntili 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 
Price ■ paid 

Commodities & sendees. 
Interest, taxes, & wage ratii 
Production flams 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fsrtilizer 

Agricultural chemicaJ* 
Fuelt «\ snergy 
Farm i motor supplies 
Auto* & trucki 

Trad or i 4. self-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building 4, fencing 
Farm service* & cash rsnt 
Int. payable per acre on larm real sttate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm r«aJ eatati 
Wage rite* frMtonally adjusted] 
Produetkm Items, interest, laxss, d\ wage relet 

Ratio. prices received 1o prices paid {*) 2/ 
Prices received (1910-14-100) 
PricssPald. etc. (parity Index) (1910-14-1001 
Parity ratio {lBt0-U-100J(^)i/ 

1/Fre«ri market *ornoncltrui:1reihmerkii 4 proceiaing lor cHrue, 2/ Fiatko of Index of prices received tor aJI farm products to index of pricei P"id for 
commodities 8. eervicee. Interest, taxai. iwagsratss. Ratio usee the moat recent pricei paid Index. Price-* paid data are quarterly o\ will be Published 
in January. April, July. & October. R ** rs vised, P - preliminary. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan [202)219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



CROPS 
All wheat (S/bu.) 
Rico, rough (*/cwt) 
Corn ($/bu j 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

Ail hay, baled (Srton) 
Soybean* j$/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cteJIb.) 2/ 

Potatoes ($/cwtJ 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 3/ 
Tomaloe* fresh (tfcwt) 3/ 
Onion* <$>cwt) 
Dry edible bean* ($/cwt> 

Apple* for freeh uaa jct*Vlb ,) 
Paara for fresh uaa 4&ton) 
Oranges, ail uaa* ($/box) 4/ 
Grapefruit, *lt uaa* <$/box) 4/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (Vcwt) 
Calves (Stewt) 
Hogs<5/cwt) 
Lamb*(Vcwt) 

All milk, add to plant* (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (vcwt) 
Broiler* <ct« Jib.) 



Egg « (ctaVdoz.) 5/ 
Turkey e (cta.flb v 
Wool (ct*Vrb.) 6/ 





Annual M 






1990 






1991 




1988 


1989 


1090 P 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dac 


Jan 


FebR 


MarP 


3.72 

6.83 
2.54 
4,05 


3.72 
7.35 
2.36 
3.79 


2.60-2.65 

6,25-6,75 
2.25-2.35 

3.66-3.84 


3.48 
7,55 
2.37 

3,69 


2.42 
6.02 
2.19 

3,55 


2.39 

6.30 
2.17 
3.57 


2.40 
6.08 
2.22 

3.67 


2.42 
6.33 
2.27 

3,72 


2.43 

6.72 
2.32 
3,87 


2,52 

8.79 
2.37 
3.95 


85.20 
7.42 

&5.e 


86.00 

5.70 
63.2 


86,00 

5.50-5.90 

68.10 


87.50 
5,65 

63.9 


86,00 
5.67 

87,5 


81.50 
5.78 
68.2 


80.70 
5.72 
£5.9 


82.00 
5.72 
04.2 


80.40 
5.65 

67,9 


84.50 
5,63 
73 


602 
14.70 
26.90 

9.75 
29.90 


7.36 
12.00 
32.90 
11.00 
28.50 


6.15 
11.80 
26.40 
10.30 
18.80 


9.17 

7.07 

32,30 

18.40 

32.40 


4.09 

19.70 
31.30 
10.50 
17.80 


5.28 

18.50 
30.40 
10.70 
19.10 


5.54 
10.70 
29.80 
14.40 

18.80 


5.68 

10.10 
23.10 
16,60 
17 30 


5.38 

0.60 
31.60 
10.70 
18.20 


5.50 

7,98 

34.00 

12,00 

18.00 


17.4 

356.00 

7.18 

5.43 


134 

336.00 

689 

4.49 


392.00 

5.99 
0,21 


12 3 

357.00 

6.04 

7.35 


19.4 

373,00 

4.48 

6.51 


20.2 

390.00 

0,31 

5.53 


20.8 

301.00 

0.18 

5.63 


20.1 

356.00 

6.62 

5.00 


20.7 
362.00 

5.S8 
4.50 


20.1 

390.00 

7.41 

5.43 


00.80 
89.90 
42. 50 
09,50 


09.70 
91.80 
43.20 
07.30 


74.80 
96.70 
54.00 
50.00 


74,30 
98.80 
51,30 
66.00 


75.50 
92.80 
56.80 
52 00 


75.30 
93.90 

50,20 
50.10 


70.10 
96,80 

47.80 
48.00 


76,60 
98.00 
50.00 
48.00 


77,00 

104.00 

52.10 

45.80 


78.00 

106.00 

52.20 

48.00 


12 20 
11.15 

34.0 

53.3 

37.0 

138.0 


13.50 

12.38 

36,0 

70.0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.75 

12.30 

32.9 

70.0 
38.3 
76. a 


13.90 
12.40 
36.4 
79.3 
37.2 
83,4 


13.20 
11.80 
29.0 
73.5 
42.2 
83.5 


12.80 

10.50 

28.2 

72,9 

43.0 
58.0 


11.90 
10.50 
28.8 
70.5 
35,6 
48.2 


11.70 

10.30 
30.9 
79.1 
33.9 
38.2 


11.70 
10.20 
29.9 
67.7 
34.4 
42.1 


11,50 

10.10 
30.6 
80.5 
37.6 
47.9 



1/ Seaeon average price by crop year tor crop* Calendar year average of monthly price* (or livestock. 2/ Weighted average of fir** 7 montha of the i — 
not < projection tor 1990/91. 3/ Exclude* Hawaii. 47 Equivalent on-tree return*, fi/ Average of all egg* sold by producer* including hatching egg* & egg* sold 
st retail. 6/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payment*. R * revived. P - preliminary. — not available. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 210^0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6 —Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) _ 



Consumer Price Index, sit item* 
Coneumer Price Index, less food 

Ail food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meat* 1/ 
Beef &veaJ 
Pork 

Poultry 
Fl*h 

Egg* 

Dairy product* 2/ 
Fat* & oils 3/ 
Fresh fruit 

Proceaaed fruit 
Fresh vegetable* 
Potatoe* 
Proceaaed vegetable* 

Cereal* & bakery product* 
Sugar & sweet* 

Beveragee, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities tesa footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco 4 smoking product* 
Beverage*, alcoholic 

1/ Beet, veaJ. iamb. pork. & processed meat 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 



Annual 








1990 








H 


SB1 


1990 


Feb 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 










1982-84-100 










130.7 
130,3 


123.0 
127.3 


130.4 
130.0 


131.6 
131.3 


132.7 
132,6 


1335 
133.5 


133.8 
133.7 


133.8 

133.7 


134,6 

134.3 


134.8 
134.6 


132.4 


131.3 


132.7 


132.9 


133,2 


133 6 


134.0 


134.2 


1358 


135,5 


133.4 


131.0 


133.9 


134,3 


134.6 


135.0 


135.4 


135.7 


135,8 


1362 


132 3 
1285 
128.8 
129.8 


132,1 
123.5 
126.2 
119.7 


132.5 
130.3 
129.2 
134.8 


132.7 
130.5 
128.5 
1365 


132.9 

131.0 
129.5 

135.4 


133.4 
131.7 
130.1 
136.4 


133.8 
133.1 
131.9 
137.1 


133.8 
133.6 
133.0 
136 8 


1364 
133.5 

132.9 
1366 


135.7 
132.8 
132,6 

135.1 


132.5 
146.7 
124.1 

126 5 
126.3 
170.9 


1305 
150.6 
124,7 
1269 
123.4 
170.3 


135.3 
143,3 
109.1 
125.7 
126.6 
178,6 


133.6 

145.2 
119.6 
127.3 

127.4 
169 J 


134.6 
147.4 
120.6 
127.6 
1282 
168.7 


133.7 
147.0 

125.5 
128.6 

128,1 
163.2 


130.5 
147.0 
128.5 
128.1 
128,8 
164.8 


129.7 

148.5 
128.7 
126.7 

131.0 
171,2 


131.3 
151.1 
139 8 
126.2 

132.4 
190,2 


132.7 
148.7 
125,4 
125.2 
133.1 
190.6 


136.9 
151.1 
1626 
127.5 


131.9 
186.3 
190.1 
126.3 


140.1 
143,8 
179.7 
128.2 


140.0 
139.8 
169.8 
1288 


139.9 
137.3 
152.0 
128.8 


139A 

142.2 
1399 
127.9 


137.0 
149.5 
134,6 
127.5 


1346 
144.0 
133.9 
128.1 


134.7 
159.9 
139.6 
127.7 


133.2 
152.5 
140.9 
128.4 


140.0 
124.7 


137.4 
122.9 


140.6 
124.9 


141.4 
125.6 


141.6 
125,8 


141.9 
126.6 


141.7 
126.1 


142.4 

128.4 


144,3 
127.3 


144.3 
127.1 


113.5 


113.3 


114.0 


114.3 


114.2 


115.2 


114.5 


113.1 


115.7 


116.3 


122.8 
117.4 

181.5 
129.3 


119.0 
114.6 

176.0 
126,9 


118.8 
116.1 
185.7 

129.9 


120.5 
116.3 
185.8 

130.2 


125,8 
118.6 
185.8 
130.8 


127.4 
120 6 

185.9 
131.0 


126.4 
119.6 
187.2 

130.9 


123.8 
118.4 

90.5 
130.9 


122,0 

117.3 
1958 

137,3 


124.8 
118.4 

196.7 
141.6 



2/ Include* butter, 3/ Exclude* butter . 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



19BB 


1989 


1990 P 


Feb 


Sept 
1962*100 


Oct R 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


108.0 


11316 


119,2 


117.4 


120,4 


122.3 


122.9 


121.9 


121.9 


121.2 


112.fi 


118.7 


124.4 


124.6 


124.2 


124.6 


125.1 


124.1 


124,6 


124.4 


113.5 
105.5 
99.1 
120.2 
129.& 


113.2 
116.7 

103,0 
122.7 
123.9 


117.3 

118.1 

98.5 

126.9 

138.9 


114.3 
191.7 
106.4 
126.7 
147.3 


117.6 
94,3 
106.3 
128.6 
139.9 


119.7 
101.5 

ioa,o 

127.7 

137.0 


121.1 

117.0 
110.4 
125.1 
119.1 


119.5 
95.7 

110.5 
125.1 
116.3 


125.0 
97.0 
110,3 
126.2 
113.0 


129.4 
96.4 
110.3 
127.4 
115.0 


100,4 

108.3 
108.6 
1130 
Sfl.fl 
126.4 


103.9 
118.6 
11&5 
1636 
119.6 
135.4 


107.8 

116.7 
118.5 
157.3 
117.6 
140.9 


203.2 

117.8 
117.9 
161.2 
114.0 
139 6 


79.4 
115.4 
118,5 
155.4 
112.6 
141.9 


96.2 
114.6 

ne.e 

131.0 
121.6 
142.4 


117.7 
1145 
118.9 
129.4 
125.0 
142.4 


87,2 

114,0 
119.0 
135.5 
124,5 
142.6 


69.3 
114.8 
119.3 
134.0 
140.0 
144.4 


87.3 
114.6 
119.3 
137.5 
110.6 
145.2 


99.0 
101.4 

95,0 
111.6 
148.7 
102.2 
113.8 
118>fi 
114.3 


104.8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.6 
119.9 
116,6 
177.7 


116.9 
116.0 
119.7 
113.6 
146.6 
117.2 
124.8 
123.2 
122 3 


111.1 
113,6 
107.7 
111.3 
146.4 
116.9 
125.7 
116.9 
123.5 


117.2 
114.1 
121.0 
116.7 
140.0 
119.0 
124.9 
127.3 
121.7 


119.7 
117.4 
124.7 
110.1 
146,2 
117.4 
123.6 
122,1 
122.3 


119,6 
119.7 
120.7 
106.6 
157.7 
114,9 
120.7 
119,2 
122.6 


119.6 
121.2 
116.6 
106.6 
160.2 
112,2 
120.2 
120,4 
123.0 


117.5 
117.6 
117.7 
108.0 
166.7 
111.5 
119.8 
119.8 
124.9 


116,8 
116.1 
117.7 
106.6 
166.9 
111,4 
120.2 
120.7 
126.8 


103.1 


108.9 


115.2 


112.4 


117.7 


120.6 


121.3 


119.8 


119.4 


118,0 


111.8 
111.7 
115.1 

171.9 


115.2 
114.5 

120.8 
194,6 


117.2 
117.4 
125.6 
221.5 


116.6 
116.9 
125 3 
212.6 


117,3 
118.1 
126.1 

226.0 


117.1 
118.1 
126.2 
224.9 


117.4 
117.9 
125.8 
2304 


117.0 
117.3 
126.1 
236.4 


124.3 
117.8 
126.5 
237.6 


124.1 
118.5 
126 9 
237.4 


107.1 


112,0 


114.5 


112.5 


116.3 


117.9 


117.8 


116.7 


116.4 


116.5 


106.0 
105.7 
108.9 
116.6 


112.7 
114,6 
118.2 

103.1 


117.9 
103.6 
122.7 

115.7 


114,9 
113.1 
123.2 
102,8 


118.8 

94,8 

123.1 

124.1 


117.3 
93.9 

123.0 
116.2 


116.0 

92.0 

123.0 

105.0 


116,4 

92.6 

122,9 

111.2 


115.4 

91.3 

122,9 

109.4 


115.5 

92.6 

122.8 

110.0 


96.0 


103.1 


108 9 


106.8 


115.1 


124.8 


116,8 


110,5 


113,8 


104.4 


106,1 
108.5 
97.9 
103.3 
121.6 


111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
1061 
128.8 


113.2 

117.2 
97.5 

115.6 
118.8 


113.9 
156.9 
1004 
113.2 
115.5 


110.8 

104.0 

88.3 

113,3 
126.9 


110.5 
109.0 
85,8 
116.5 
110.2 


108.6 
118,2 
85,1 
113.9 
106,3 


108.5 
105.7 
86.0 
114.3 
104,2 


107,4 
108.8 
85.9 
112.9 
110,4 


107.5 
110.3 
86.0 
113,9 
103.1 


98.4 

89.4 

134.0 

87.2 

111.9 


107.8 
98.8 

123,8 
93,8 

115 5 


117.8 
101.3 

111.8 

96.0 

119 2 


108.7 
105.1 
104.5 
93,7 
117.9 


116,6 
106.0 
120.1 
100.9 

119.7 


116.4 
95.4 

119.8 
983 

119.8 


115.0 
91.7 

111,0 
98.9 

119.4 


116.9 

87.6 

115.8 

98.9 
117.2 


115,2 
84.6 
109.6 
100.2 
114.5 


126,3 

83.9 

111.2 

100,2 

111.4 


106.9 


112.2 


116.3 


114.4 


118.4 


120,8 


120.1 


118.6 


118.9 


117.2 


106,3 


111.6 


115.6 


113.6 


118,4 


121.4 


120.6 


118.9 


119.3 


117.2 


111.6 


117,8 


123.2 


123.3 


122.9 


123.0 


123.6 


122.6 


122,8 


122,5 


110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123,0 
114T 
114.3 


115,4 
110.9 

117.8 
131.1 
120.1 
11B.4 


116.6 
112.2 
121.9 
134.1 
123.1 
120.8 


118.4 
115,7 
120.0 
133,8 
121.8 
120.7 


117.9 

1092 
122.4 
133.7 
123,9 

120.8 


117.9 
109.5 
122.2 
134.2 
123.0 
120,3 


117.4 
108.3 
121.9 
134.0 
125.0 
120.8 


117.0 
107.6 
121.7 
134.3 
124.9 
120,7 


117.0 
106.9 
122.1 
135.4 
126.2 
124,3 


117.1 
106,7 
122.3 
135,9 

127.6 
125,2 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Freeh & dried vegetable* 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & juice 

Frozen fruit & Juice 

Freeh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. & juices 

Frozen vegetable a 

PotatoeB 

Eggs 

Bakery product* 

Meats 

Beef & veaf 

POrk 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy product* 

Proceeded fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drink* 

Consumer fintahed goods lees rood* 

Beverage*, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate material* 2J 

Material* for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude material* 4/ 

Foodetuffe& feed Huff* 
Fruit* & vegetables 5/ 
Grain* 
Uveatock 

Poultry, live 

Fiber*, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

Ait commodities 

Industrial commodities 

Ail food* 6/ 

Farm products & 
pf oceseed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cereal & bakery products 

Sugar & confectionery 

Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready tor saJe to ultimate consumer 2J Commoditie* requiring further processing to become finished good*. 3/ AJ1 type* & sizes of 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market tor the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. & Include* all raw, 
intermediate. & processed roods {excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). P - preliminary. R - revised 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 21&-0313. 
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Table 8,— Farm-Retail Prlci 


5 Spreai 


is 




















Annual 








1090 








1001 


Market basket 1/ 
Retail coat (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


Feb 


Sept 


Ocr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


110.5 


124.0 


133.5 


133.1 


134.1 


134.0 


135.2 


135.4 


137.0 


137.0 


100.5 


107,1 


113.2 


116,5 


112.0 


110.7 


110.0 


100.5 


109.2 


108.1 


Farm-retail spread (1&82-84-1O0) 


125,1 


134.1 


144.4 


142,0 


140.0 


147.5 


148.7 


150.0 


153.4 


152.0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Meat products 
Retail coet (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


30.2 


30.1 


20.7 


30.6 


20.3 


28.8 


28.5 


27.0 


27.7 


27.0 


112,2 


110.7 


128.5 


123.5 


131.0 


131.7 


133.1 


133.0 


133.5 


132.8 


00.5 


103.3 


110.0 


111.6 


114.0 


110.0 


110.5 


114.3 


114.4 


115,0 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84.100) 


125 2 


130.4 


140.0 


135.7 


147.5 


144.8 


150.1 


153.4 


153.1 


150 2 


Farm value -retail cost (%) 


44.0 


44.8 


460 


45.8 


44.4 


45.7 


44.3 


43.3 


43.4 


44.2 


Dairy products 






















Retail cost (1682-84-100) 


108.4 


115.0 


126.5 


126,0 


127.0 


128.0 


128,1 


120.7 


125.2 


125.2 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


90.0 


99.1 


101.0 


108.5 


105.0 


99.2 


05.7 


88.8 


86.5 


86.0 


Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


124.7 


130.8 


149.2 


143.0 


147.9 


155.7 


157.9 


101.7 


160.0 


160.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Poultry 
Retail coet (1082-84-100) 
Farm vaJus (1982-84^100) 


40,1 


41.1 


38.6 


41.0 


30.7 


37.0 


35.9 


33.0 


331 


33.3 


120 ,7 


132.7 


132.5 


130.5 


134.0 


133.7 


130.5 


129.7 


131.3 


132.7 


110.2 


117.1 


107.6 


107,1 


115.1 


99.0 


07.2 


95.3 


100.2 


07.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


132.8 


150,0 


161.1 


157.4 


157.1 


173.7 


168.8 


1693 


107.1 


173,0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Eggs 
Retail coet (1082-84.1QO) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


480 


47.2 


435 


43.0 


45.7 


39.8 


39.9 


39.3 


40.8 


39.4 


93.0 


118.5 


124.1 


124.7 


120 


125.5 


128.5 


128.7 


J398 


125.4 


76.7 


107.5 


108.0 


108,4 


105.9 


114.3 


113.8 


120.8 


120.5 


103,3 


Farrrwetajl spread (1982-84.100) 


123.9 


138.1 


153.2 


153.0 


147.1 


145.7 


155.0 


142 8 


163,7 


165.2 


Farm vaiue-retail coet (%) 


52.7 


58,3 


55.9 


55.0 


56.4 


58.5 


56.9 


80.3 


58.1 


52,9 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1 982-84. 1 00) 
Farm value (1 082-84. 1 00) 






















122.1 


132.4 


140.0 


137,4 


141*0 


141.9 


141.7 


142.4 


144.3 


144.3 


92.7 


101.7 


90.5 


99.5 


81.5 


78.7 


77.8 


78.0 


79.2 


80.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84.100) 


126.2 


136.7 


146.9 


142.7 


150.0 


150.7 


150.0 


151,3 


153.4 


153.2 


Farm value-retail coet (%) 


9.3 


9.4 


7.9 


8.0 


7.0 


8,8 


6.7 


0.8 


0.7 


6.8 


Fresh fruits 






















Retail cost (1082-84.100) 


145.4 


154.7 


174.0 


172.5 


171.0 


167.2 


1693 


170.0 


198.3 


196 5 


Farm value (1982-84.100) 


110.5 


108.5 


128.2 


127,2 


126.7 


128.1 


150.8 


132,4 


205.5 


198.7 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84.100) 


158 + 7 


170,0 


195.9. 


193.4 


192.7 


1852 


177.9 


107.0 


105.0 


195.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84.100) 


25.3 


22.2 


23.2 


23,3 


23,3 


24.2 


28.1 


23,7 


32.7 


31.9 


129.3 


143.1 


151.1 


186,3 


137,3 


142 2 


149.5 


144,0 


159 9 


152.5 


Farm value (1982-84.100) 


105.8 


123,3 


124 2 


187.2 


98.8 


100.2 


108,2 


105.3 


112.9 


106.7 


Farm-retail spread (iga2-84-100) 


141 3 


153.2 


105.0 


185.8 


157.1 


163.8 


170.7 


163.0 


184,1 


176.0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


27.8 


29,3 


27,0 


341 


24,4 


23.9 


24.6 


248 


24.0 


23.8 


Processed fruits 4 vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 






















117.0 


125.0 


132.7 


129.4 


135.0 


1343 


132.8 


131 


131.5 


131.0 


136.0. 


1330 


147.2 


143.3 


151.0 


149.7 


147.6 


140.3 


120.1 


120.7 


Farm-retail spread (19B2-B4-100) 


111.7 


122.3 


128.1 


125.1 


130.0 


129,5 


128.1 


128.0 


135,1 


134.2 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


27.0 


25.4 


26.4 


26.3 


26.6 


26.5 


26.5 


253 


21.7 


21.9 


Fate & oils 






















Retail coet (1982-84-100) 
Farm valus (1982-84.100) 


113,1 


121.2 


126.3 


123.4 


128.2 


128,1 


128.8 


131.0 


132.4 


133.1 


103.0 


95.0 


106.2 


96.4 


109,8 


105.9 


100.4 


J02,5 


103.8 


103.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


110.8 


130,0 


133.7 


133.3 


135.0 


136.3 


139*2 


141.5 


142.9 


144.1 


Farm value-retail cost (%} 


24.5 


21.2 

Annual 


22.0 


21.0 


23,0 


22,2 
1990 


21.0 


21.0 


21.1 


20.9 
1991 




1088 


1989 


1990 P 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Beef, Choice 






















Retail price 2J(cuJlb<) 


250.3 


266,7 


281.0 


271.0 


280.0 


282.7 


291.0 


295 3 


294.9 


202.5 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


169.4 


170.8 


189,6 


186,0 


186.0 


1922 


197.0 


199.4 


102.0 


180.0 


Net farm vaiue4/(cts.) 


148 3 


157.0 


168.4 


107.2 


166.7 


171.0 


174.7 


174,7 


170.2 


171,1 


Farm-reiall spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail if (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/{ctej 


102.0 


108.1 


112.0 


103,8 


113.9 


111.7 


110.9 


120.0 


124.7 


121.4 


80.9 


88T.0 


91,4 


85.0 


94.0 


90.5 


94,0 


95.9 


102.3 


102.0 


21,1 


10.2 


21,2 


18,8 


19.9 


21.2 


229 


24.7 


22.4 


1G.5 


Farm value-retail price (%) 
Port 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 


59 


59 


60 


02 


59 


00 


00 


59 


50 


58 


183,4 


182.9 


212.0 


106.5 


220.8 


223.2 


222.9 


223.2 


210.1 


215.5 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


101.0 


992 


118.3 


105,6 


120.7 


124.4 


110,7 


117.5 


100.7 


110.1 


Net farm value 4/ (cts,) 


09.4 


70,4 


87.2 


78.4 


88.0 


91 2 


79.1 


77,3. 


81.4 


83.1 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail if (cts.) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ fctsj 


114.0 


112.5 


125.4 


118.1 


132.8 


132.0 


143 8 


145.0 


134.7 


1324 


82.4 


837 


943 


90.9 


100,1 


98.8 


103.2 


105.7 


106.4 


105.4 


31.0 


28.8 


31.1 


27.2 


32.7 


332 


40.0 


40,2 


28.3 


27.0 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


38 


38 


41 


40 


40 


41 


35 


35 


38 


39 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPMJ of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS, The farm value Is me payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may Include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for soms commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the larm value, 
represents charges lor assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 



beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beer) A wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted tot transportation costs 
yproduct values, 4/ Market value to producer tor live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minui value of byproducts. 5/ Charges lor retailing 



&bypi 



& other marketing services such as wholesaling, and In^rty transportation. fl/Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 
Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0370. Larry Duewer{202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs. 



Agricultural Outlook 



(See the March 1991 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



^Table 10.- 


-U.S. Meet Supply & Use 


























Consumption 
























Primary 












Beg. 


Produc- 




Total 




Ending 




Per 


market 






stocks 


tion 1/ 


Imports 


supply 


Exports 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 

Pounds 


price 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 








Beef 






















19SS 




386 


23,569 


2.360 


26.355 


661 


422 


25.252 


726 


71^9 


1969 




422 


23,087 


2.179 


25.688 


1.023 


335 


24,330 


69,3 


73,66 


1990 




335 


22.743 


2.356 


25,434 


1.006 


397 


24.031 


67,8 


76.56 


1991 F 




397 


22.964 


2,270 


25.651 


1.040 


315 


24.296 


67.9 


77-82 


Pork 






















1968 




360 


15.664 


1.136 


17.160 


195 


437 


16.548 


52.5 


43,39 


1969 




437 


15,813 


896 


17.146 


262 


313 


10,571 


52.0 


44.03 


1990 




313 


15,354 


898 


10,565 


239 


296 


16.030 


49,8 


54.45 


1991 F 




296 


15.854 


945 


17.095 


240 


375 


16.480 


50.7 


50-55 


Veal 5/ 






















1988 




4 


396 


27 


427 


10 


5 


412 


14 


89,85 


1969 




5 


355 





360 





4 


356 


1.2 


91.84 


1990 




4 


327 





331 








325 


1.1 


96.51 


1991 F 




e 


351 





357 





4 


353 


1.2 


97-103 


Lamb & mutton 






















1968 




8 


335 


51 


394 


1 





387 


1.4 


68.20 


1989 




e 


347 


63 


416 


2 


8 


400 


1.5 


07.32 


1990 




6 


363 


59 


430 


3 


8 


419 


1.5 


55.54 


1991 F 




6 


371 


60 


439 


2 


9 


428 


15 


50-56 


Total red meat 






















1988 




758 


40,004 


3.594 


44.356 


887 


670 


42.599 


127.9 


. — 


1989 




870 


39.602 


3.138 


43.610 


1,267 


660 


41.663 


124.0 


. — 


1990 




660 


38.787 


3.313 


42.760 


1248 


707 


40.805 


120.1 


— 


1991 F 




707 


39.560 


3.275 


43.542 


1,282 


703 


41.557 


121,2 


' — 


Broiler* 






















1986 




25 


16.187 





16.212 


705 


30 


16.410 


629 


50.3 


1969 




36 


17.426 





17.464 


814 


38 


10.612 


67.1 


59.0 


1990 




38 


18.661 





18.699 


1.143 


26 


14.530 


70,1 


54.8 


1991 F 




26 


19.727 





19,753 


1.000 


30 


16.723 


74.2 


49-55 


Mature chicken 






















1966 




186 


033 





821 


26 


167 


639 


2.6 


- — 


1969 




157 


575 





731 


24 


169 


618 


2.1 


. — 


1990 




189 


565 





754 


25 


224 


505 


2.0 




1991 F 




224 


553 





778 


26 


225 


627 


2.1 




Turkeys 






















1988 




266 


3,960 





4.226 


61 


250 


3.926 


16.0 


S9 


1980 




250 


4.276 





4,526 


41 


236 


4.250 


17.2 


1990 




236 


4.676 





4.912 


64 


306 


4.551 


18.2 


632 


1991 F 




306 


4.912 





5.218 


65 


260 


4.903 


19.4 


60-06 


Total poultry 






















1988 




479 


20.760 





21.259 


842 


442 


19,975 


61.5 


— 


1969 




442 


22 r 260 





22,722 


876 


463 


21.380 


86.4 


. — 


1990 




463 


23.902 





24.365 


1.222 


557 


22,586 


90,3 


— 


1991 F 




667 


25,192 





25,748 


1,081 


515 


24,152 


95.7 


— 


Red meat & poultry 




















1988 




1,237 


60,764 


3.594 


05.015 


1.729 


1.312 


02.573 


209.4 


- — 


1969 




1.312 


61,682 


3,138 


66.332 


2.165 


1.123 


63.043 


210,4 


— 


1990 




1,123 


62,689 


3,313 


67,125 


2,470 


1.264 


63,391 


210.4 


^— 


1991 F 




1.264 


64.752 


3.275 


09,290 


2.363 


1.216 


05.709 


216.8 





1/ Total including farm production for red meat* & fed ef ally inspected plu* nonfederal I y inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight basi*. (The beer carcaes-to- 
retaN conversion faclor w** ,71 kx 1967. & 70.5 for 1988-90.) 3/ Dollar* per cwt for red meat: cent* per pound for poultry. Beef Medium # 1. Nebraska Direct 
1.100-1,300 lb.: pork: barrow* & gilt*. 7 markets; ve*h l*rm price of c*ive*Mamb A mutton: Choice slaughter lamb*. San Angelo: broiler*: wholesale 
12-clfy ■v^rage; turkey*: whoJeule NY 6-10 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcase weighl for red meat* A certified ready-to-^ook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 
trade no fongef r*ported wparateiy, t * Forecast, —» not available, 

Information contact*: Pdly Cochran, or Maxine Davi* (202) 219-0707. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 
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1986 

1987 
1988 
1980 
1990 
1991 F 





Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 




Tote] 
•upply 


Ex- 
port* 


Hatch- 
ing 

use 


Ending 
stocks 


Consumption 




Beg. 
•took* 


Total 


Per 
cep-lt* 

No. 

254.9 
254.9 
246.8 
237.3 
234.8 
232.8 


Wholesale 
pflce* 


10.7 
10-4 
14-4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 

Marge egg 


5.763,3 
5,868.2 

5,734.2 
6.597.8 
5,659.9 

5.720.0 

it. New York. 


MHHon dozen 

13.7 5.790.7 
5.6 5.884.2 
5.3 5.803.9 

25.2 5,638.2 
9.1 5.679.6 
5.0 5.736.6 

F ■ forecast 


101.6 

111.2 
141.8 
91 .a 
100.5 
108.0 


566.8 
599-1 
605.9 
642.0 
675.8 
720 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.6 
12.0 


5,111.0 
5.159.5 
5,041.0 
4.893.0 
4.891,7 
4,896.6 


CtsJdoz, 

71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
82.2 
74-80 



Information contact: Murine D*vi« (202) 218-4707. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 
commer- 








All 




Pro- 




Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 


milk 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Bog. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 


stock 


port* 


supply 


moval* 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












Billion pounds 










1984 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


5.2 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.0 


126.8 


13.46 


1985 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4-6 


130.5 


12.75 


J 986 


143.1 


2.4 


1407 


4.6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12.51 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140-5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


e.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


145.2 


22 


142 


4.6 


2.4 


149.9 


0.4 


4.3 


136.6 


12.24 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


148.9 


0.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.54 


1990 


148.3 


2.1 


146.2 


4.1 


2.7 


153.0 


0.0 


5.1 


138.0 


13.75 


1991 F 


150.2 


2.1 


148.1 


51 


2.6 


155.7 


10.0 


4.4 


141.4 


11.45 



1/ Milkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflsct deductions, F * forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 210-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



B rollers 
Fsdsrslly Inspected slaughter. 

certified (mil- lb.) 
Wholesale pries. 

12-city<ctsJIb.) 

Price of grower feed (Won) 

Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 

BroUeMype chicks hatched (mil.) ii 

Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter. 

certified (mN. lb.) 

Wholssale price, Eastern U.S.. 

B-16fb. young hens (Cls./lbj 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey-feed pnee ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed In 1J.S, (mil.) 



19S8 



16.124.4 



1989 



1990 



Fsb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Deo 



Jan 



% 



!0* 

arm production (mN.) 
iverage number ofli 
Rats of fay (eggs per laysr 



Average number of layers (mil.) 

Rats of fay (eggs per leye 

Oft farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, grads A 

Tara*(ct*Jdoz.l3/ 

Price of laying feed (l/ton) 

Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil. do*.) 
Frozen (mif,doz.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



3,923.4 



366 



4,174.8 



4,560.0 



297.8 



382.0 



478,4 



445.8 



328.5 



333 



399.0 



32.1 



31,2 



31.0 



30.0 



31.3 



368.7 



33.1 



Feb 



17.334 2 1S p 549-0 1,367.7 1.421.4 1,768.6 1.564.3 1,435.0 1.687.6 1.470.6 



56.3 


59.0 


54.8 


57.4 


57.4 


46.8 


48.0 


49.6 


51.7 


50.6 


210 


237 


218.3 


223 


220 


207 


200 


213 


213 


214 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


2,7 


2.7 


2.0 


2.8 


24.8 


35.0 


38.3 


28.2 


25.0 


23.0 


26.0 


27,7 


26.1 


22.7 


5.602.4 


5,946.9 


6.314.6 


473.3 


510.0 


510.8 


490.5 


547.5 


543.0 


497.1 



320.0 



61.2 

243 

3.0 

266.2 

261.4 


66.7 
251 
32 

249.7 
290.7 


63,2 

233.4 

3.2 

235.9 

304.0 


55.2 

241 

2.8 

266.4 

24.6 


69.0 
239 

3.4 

503.1 

10.7 


76.2 

234 

3.6 

623.6 

21.5 


73.7 

239 
3.6 

625.1 
21.9 


66.1 

237 

3.0 

338.4 

22.6 


536 
234 
20 

3064 
25.0 


55.6 

237 
2-0 

301.1 
25.3 


0.410 
277 


67.174 
269 


67,010 
270 


5,165 

272 


5.534 

268 


5.785 
270 


5,680 
271 


5.864 
272 


5,837 
273 


5,284 
274 


251 


260 


251.7 


10.0 


20.7 


21.5 


21.0 


21.5 


21.3 


19.3 


62.1 
203 
5.3 


81.9 
200 
6.7 


82.2 

202 
6-9 


70.6 
198 
7-1 


62,2 

204 
6.7 


665 

199 
7.4 


66.5 
200 
7.3 


92 5 

109 
7.7 


87,5 

108 
6-0 


78.3 
199 
6.6 


1.20 
13.1 


27 

14.0 


0.36 
10.3 


0.66 
10.8 


0.57 

13.0 


0.54 
12.6 


0.33 
12.6 


0.48 
13.0 


0.45 
11.2 


0.51 
11.2 



34.8 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey live weight. 2/ Pfacemsnt of brtfler chicks Is currently reported for 15 States only: henceforth, 
i ate h of broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. V Price of cartoned *tfgs to volume buyers fof delivery to retailers. 



hatch of broiler-type 

Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 210-0767 



Table 14.— Dairy, 



Agricultural Outlook 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin* 

3.5Ht«(($/cwtJ1/ 

Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade AChi. (ct«Jlb.) 

Am. chests. Wit. 

ssasmblypt (CteJIb.) 

Nonlstdrymilk(ctsJlk)2/ 

USDA net removal* 
Total milk equiv. (miUb,) 3/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 
Non(a1drymltk(mll.lb.) 

Milk 
Milk PfOd. 21 States (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk cows (1,000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total {mil. lb,) 

Commercial (mil. tb.) 

GwernmartttmH. lb.) 
Import*, totaj (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. tb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil* lb,) 

American cheeee 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks* beginning (mil, tb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb. J 
Stocks* beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry ml Ik 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen deswrt 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (miUb.) 
Milk psf cow (tb.) 
No. of milk cows (1*000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns ovef conCentrats 5/ 
costs (t/cwt milk) 



1988 


1989 


1990 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


11.03 


12.37 


12.21 


12.21 


12.60 


10.46 


10.25 


10.19 


10.10 


10.04 


1326 


127.9 


102.1 


108.2 


98.9 


98.9 


98,9 


98,0 


97 Jt 


97.2 


123.4 

SO .2 


138.8 

105.6 


136.7 

100.6 


131.0 

82.3 


142,0 

92.0 


121.2 
88.6 


112.0 

80. e 


112.7 
88.2 


1114 
85.2 


111.6 
86.1 


9.070.1 
312.6 

23a. 1 

207.6 


9.367.0 

.^134 

37.4 




8.961.2 

400.3 

21.6 

117,1 


1.306.7 

59,9 



-0.7 


126.7 
6.0 


15.9 


263.0 

11.8 



22.6 


285.6 

10.8 

4.6 

34.1 


131.9 

30.6 
17.0 

42.8 


1,843,5 
77,5 
15.6 
56.4 


1 r 059.8 
08.1 
18.0 
44.2 


123.519 

14*291 

8*043 

145*152 


122,609 

14.369 

8.520 

144.239 


126.714 
14*708 

8*613 
146.284 


9*722 

1.141 
6.523 

0/ 11*460 


9,073 

1.171 

6.516 

«/ 11.732 


10,223 

1,200 

8 F 516 

0/ 12*088 0/ 


9*998 
1*171 
8.640 
11.821 6/ 


10.407 
U25 
8,547 

12,377 


10*602 

1,253 

8*610 

6/ 12.597 


9.962 
1.174 
8.488 

0/11.770 


7*473 
4.596 
2.877 
2.394 


8*379 

4.250 
4.122 
2.499 


9*030 
4,120 
4,910 
2.090 


9.552 

4*390 

6*162 

194 


13.950 

6*507 

8 r 443 

222 


13.418 

6.204 
8*215 

248 


13.256 

6.082 

8.170 

262 


13,020 

5,033 

7*993 

208 


13,359 

5,140 

6,213 

.104 


14.729 

6,805 
6.925 


138*574 


135*418 


138*934 


9.882 


11*961 


12*020 


11.077 


11*405 


10*084 


— 


1*207.6 
143.2 

909.8 


1.273.6 
2147 

854.1 


1.286.7 
250.2 
698,8 


U5.7 

2697 

54.9 


84.8 

427.9 

86.3 


105.0 

412,3 

92,4 


111,0 

413.0 

97.9 


110,5 

407.0 

85.6 


142.1 

410.1 

37,8 


120.3 
470.8 


2.750.8 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2,072,0 

293.0 

2*681.0 


2.891,3 

230.2 

2,781.0 


227.3 
260.2 
216.2 


220,5 
361,0 
231.3 


230.9 
350.7 

248,0 


235.9 
336.7 

238.0 


251.0 
334.0 
229.1 


247.1 
347.4 
230.5 


222.4 

301,5 


2,815.4 
89.7 

3,034.6 


2,941.3 

104.7 
3,208.9 


3.146.7 

93.2 

3,406.2 


232.1 

99.4 

246.2 


256,2 

117.0 
285.0 


206.8 

111.1 
298.0 


253.5 
107.1 
286.4 


264.3 
102.9 
279.0 


254.0 
110.0 
260.0 


235.0 
113.0 


9797 
177.2 
734.3 


874,7 

53.1 

873.0 


869,9 

49,5 

668.3 


71.2 
49.4 
64.3 


50.6 
123,6 
42.2 


55.2 

121.2 
32.9 


71.1 

129.2 

37,3 


79.0 
143.8 

38,5 


82.6 

161.9 
27,3 


77.9 
196,9 


1,248.0 


1*214.0 
Annual 


1*187.2 


85.4 


94.0 
1989 


91.3 


78.3 


74.1 


78.9 
1990 


82.3 


1988 


1989 


1990 


II 


III 


IV 


J 


II 


lit 


IV P 


145,152 

14.145 

10.262 

1,58 

0.05 


144,239 

14,244 

10,126 

1,65 

10.08 


148*284 

14,642 

10*127 

1.72 

10.49 


37*702 

3.727 

10.115 

1.48 

8.96 


35,157 

3,481 

10,099 

1.63 

9.92 


34,939 

3.451 
10.126 

1.92 
12,16 


36.740 

3*027 

10.128 

1,83 
11.30 


38.026 
3.820 

10.111 

1.69 

10.27 


36.632 

3.820 
10,119 

1.78 
10.90 


30.286 
3.575 

10*151 
1.59 
9.30 



1/ Manufacturing grade mflk. 2/ Prices paid l.o.b. Central States Production area. 3/ Milk equivalent, fat basis, 4/ Hard Ice cream. Ice milk. & hard sherbet. 57 Based on 
sverage milk price after adjustment for price suppon deductions, 6/ Estimated. P- preliminary. — » not available. 

Information contact: LaVerne T. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15*— Wool 



U.S. wool price, (cte Jib.) 1/ 
imported wool price, (cte Jib.) 21 
U.S, mill consumption, scoured 3/ 

Apparel wool (1>000 lb.) 

Carp* wool (1.000 lb.) 







Annual 




1989 






1990 




1991 




1968 


1989 


1990 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


/ 


438 


370 


256 


328 


289 


272 


236 


227 


197 


lb.) 21 


372 


354 


287 


316 


327 


312 


281 


270 


235 


*jred3/ 






















117,069 


112,9-98 


114*100 


24.921 


29,946 


29.996 


25,031 


28.523 







15,033 


14,122 


13,470 


2.984 


3,779 


2, 923 


3 r 771 


2,977 






1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mille. ctoan basie. Graded Territory 04*8 (20.00-22.04 microtia) staple 2-3/4* & up. 21 Wool price* Charleston* SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/02 Y type 04A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has boen 10.0 cente, 3^ Beginning 1&90 milt consumption reported only on a quarterly bade. 
— » not available. 



information contact: John Uwler (202) 219-0840. 
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Annual 








1990 








1991 


1986 


1989 


1990 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


6.411 

20.654 

19.916 

1.202 


8.045 
20.834 
19,422 

1.079 


8,378 
21,215 
19.236 

1.219 


8.520 

1.3B3 

1.600 

95 


6.990 

2 .204 

1,445 

79 


7,670 

2,751 

1,605 

67 


8,729 
2,007 
1,512 

95 


9,129 

1.478 

1.349 

121 


9,137 

1,791 

1,707 

119 


9,103 

1,465 

1.461 

113 


315 

19.6 


30.3 
11.4 


32.6 
23.1 


34.9 
22.9 


34,6 
25.1 


36.5 
27.0 


37,3 
23J 


36,5 
22.0, 


35,3 

23.0 


343 
22.8 



69.54 



72.52 



77.40 



76.61 



75.75 



77.60 



79.93 



80.88 



76.95 



78.63 



71.19 


7366 


76.66 


78,22 


77.60 


79.33 


81.06 


81.42 


7935 


79.60 


47.21 


46.98 


53.60 


53.81 


55.41 


60.56 


46.75 


60.35 


49.41 


51,49 



64.72 



86.66 



92.15 



85.35 



94,41 



92.14 



03,66 



96.67 



94,21 



95.53 



May 1991 

Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 Stales} 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Pieced on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketing! (1.000 huad) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 he«f) 

Beef *t ear-corn prlci ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-com price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market pricei ($/ewt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice tteere, Omaha 1.000-1.100 lb. 
Choice steer*, Neb. Difect. 

l k l 00 -1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cowi. Sioux FaJli 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1. Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hog* 

Barrow* A gilte. 7-marteti 
Feeder pig 4 

8. Mo, 40-60 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter theep & lamb* 

lamb*. Choke. San Angel o 

Ewei. Good. Sen Angela 
Feeder Iambi 

Choice. San Angeto 

Wholesale mail price i. Midweet 
8o*ed beet cut-out value' 
Canner & cutter cow beer 
Poffclolni.14-16lb.3/ 
Pork b*lh*«, 12-14 lb. 
Hami.eklnned,l4-I7lb. 

All fraeh beef retail pile* 4V 

Commercial elaughter (1,000 head)** 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifer* 

Cow* 

Bulte&ttag* 
Calve* 

StieepAlambi 
Hog* 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
VeeJ 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cattie on feed (t 3 Stale*) 
Number on teed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing ■ (1,000 head) 
Other dlaappearmce (1.000 head) 

Hogt A pig* (10 Stale*) 67 
Inventory (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 
Market (1,000 head)!/ 
Farrowing* (1.000 head) 
Pig crop (1,000 h*ad) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Buthel* of corn equal In value to 100 pound! live weight. 3V Prior to 1084. 6*14 lb,: 1984 & 1085. 14-17 lb: beginning 1036. 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
periei estimating the compose prtee of ■!! b^^ 

price of Choice beef that appear ■ In table 8. 5/Ouarter* ere Dec. of Deeding year-Feb. (1). Mar.~May (If). June-Aug. (Ill), & Sepl-Nov. (IV). 6/ intention*. 
**Cla*eee estimated. Mav not add lo N ASS total* due to rounding. Nd » not quote. — - not aval labfe. 

Note; *Tnt* eerie ■ replace* Ihe Choice neor beef price, 600-700 1b.. which we* discontinued wfft the June number. The new number li the vatue of Choice be el from a 
yield grade 1*3. 560-700 lb. carcae*. 

Information contact Polly Cochran (202) 219-O707, 



4339 


44.03 


64.45 


41.61 


65.10 


67,15 


49.70 


41.15 


51.00 


51.93 


36.06 


33,63 


51.46 


64 41 


46,91 


52.33 


46.22 


49.63 


46.60 


67.47 


66.26 
38.86 


67.32 

36.68 


65.54 
35.21 


60,36 

38.47 


61.75 
32.68 


5250 
32.00 


60.42 
33.83 


48.05 
34.67 


47.63 
31.94 


45.80 
30.36 


90.60 


79.66 


62 95 


74.88 


55.75 


66.90 


67.63 


69,17 


60.63 


51.25 


110.60 
•7.77 

07.40 
41.25 
71.03 


114.76 
94.43 

101.09 
34.14 

60.39 


123.21 

99.96 
117.62 

53.60 
87.70 


120.97 

100.95 

107.76 

42.63 

76.50 


121.16 
101.93 
121.64 
51.31 
101.75 


124.96 
96.01 

113.71 
59.63 

107.24 


128.32 
91,11 

98.94 
60.67 
106.00 


129.46 
97.32 

103.50 
56,68 
86.13 


125.04 
95,67 

107.53 
64.11 
73.00 


123.24 
100.50 
109.13 

67.20 
83.17 


224.61 


236.97 


264.99 


249.14 


256.39 


259.36 


263.40 


265.75 


261.30 


261,67 


35.079 

17.346 

10.753 

0,336 

644 

2,606 

5.293 

87,705 


33.917 
16.639 

10.406 

6.316 

657 

2.172 

5.465 

68.691 


33.242 

16.667 

10.090 

5.020 

644 

1.769 

6.654 

66.135 


2.601 

1.240 

769 

446 

46 

146 

441 

6.610 


2.618 

1.276 

642 

444 

64 

136 

440 

6.699 


2.963 

1.401 

920 

581 

61 

163 

605 

7.756 


2.701 

1.302 

7B7 

559 

53 

153 

461 

7.532 


2.463 

1,227 

695 

486 

45 

140 

465 

7,355 


2,681 

1.418 

858 

657 

50 

164 

608 

7,652 


2,469 

1,220 
741 
481 
47 
125 
461 

6,637 


23.424 
367 
320 

16,623 


22.974 
344 

341 

16.769 

Annual 


22.634 

316 

357 

16.299 


1.706 
24 
29 

f.213 

1989 


1.615 
26 
27 

1,228 


2.044 
31 
32 

1.392 


1,642 
28 
30 

1.373 

1990 


1,681 
27 
30 

1,342 


1.968 
31 
33 

1.396 


1.694 
26 
30 

2,954 

1991 


1088 


1989 


1990 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


10.114 

24.423 

23.459 

1.390 


9.688 

24.469 

22.940 
1.274 


9.943 
24.948 
22.561 

1.393 


8.276 

7.306 

6.34G 

293 


0,943 

6.063 
5,678 

365 


10.063 

6.0B0 

6.9G6 

400 


5,761 

6,333 

6.741 

261 


9.092 
7.486 

6.254 
347 


10.977 

6.892 

5.538 

462 


1g,806 
6/ 6.376 


42.676 
5.435 

37.240 
0,370 

72.266 


43.210 

5,335 

37,675 

0,203 
71.807 


42.200 

5.276 
36.025 

8.955 
70.540 


45.050 
5.320 

39,730 
2.196 

16,929 


42,200 
5,275 

36.926 
2,026 

15,870 


40.190 
6.245 

34,945 
2.458 

19,570 


42,630 
6.405 

37.225 
2.236 

17,684 


44,120 
6,300 

36.820 
2.233 

17.419 


42.600 

6.242 
37.558 

2.089 
10,455 


41,600 

5,340 

36.250 

6/ 2.500 
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Table 17. 


—Supply & Utilization 1,2 






















Area 










Feed 


Other 












Sot 










ToUl 


and 


domes- 








Farm 




aid* 




Ka/v* si- 




Produc- 


•uppW 


ratid- 


11c 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


prlca 




3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 
BuJacre 


IJOCI 


u«1 


ue* 


port* 


UN 


stock • 


6/ 






Mil. acre* 










MM. bu. 








S/bu, 


Whaat 


























1965/89 


18.8 


75.0 


04.7 


37. S 


2424 


3,865 


264 


707 


909 


1,900 


1,905 


3.00 


1960/87 


21.0 


72.1 


00.7 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


790 


090 


2.190 


1,621 


2.42 


1987/68 


23,9 


05.8 


58.0 


37.7 


2.108 


3.945 


280 


*O0 


1*596 


2,084 


1,201 


£.57 


1 883/69* 


22,5 


05.6 


53,2 


34.1 


1.812 


3,090 


157 


118 


1*419 


2*304 


702 


3,72 


1969/90" 


9.0 


70.0 


82,1 


32.7 


2.037 


2,752 


100 


132 


1.233 


2,225 


53* 


3,72 


1990/91' 


7.1 


77.3 


00,4 


39.5 


2.739 


3 4 310 


500 


054 


1.050 


2*414 


890 


2,00-2.05 


Ale* 




Mfl T acrai 




LbJacre 








Mil, cwt {rough equJvJ 






S/cwt 


1985/80 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5,414 


134.9 


201,8 


^^ 


8/ 65,6 


00,7 


124.6 


77.3 


0.53 


1980/87 


1,48 


2.36 


2.30 


0.051 


133.4 


213.3 


~~ 


8/77,7 


84.2 


101.9 


61.4 


3.75 


1987/8* 


1.07 


2.30 


233 


5*6&5 


129,0 


184,0 


*— 


8/ 60,4 


72.2 


162.0 


31.4 


7.27 


1968/89" 


1.00 


2.93 


2.90 


5,514 


169.9 


195.0 


~_ 


8/ 82.3 


85,9 


1082 


20.7 


0.63 


1989/90" 


1,21 


273 


2.09 


0.740 


154,5 


185.4 


— 


8/ 02.4 


70.6 


159,2 


20.3 


7.35 


1990/91' 


1.03 


2*9 


2,11 


0,507 


1£4,9 


160.0 


— 


8/ 00,0 


73.0 


101,0 


24*2 


0.25-1.76 


Com 




Mll.acrll 




BuJacre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


1985/80 


0.4 


83.4 


75,2 


118.0 


1,075 


10,534 


4,107 


1*100 


1,227 


5,494 


4.040 


2.23 


1980/67 


14.3 


787 


SS:S 


110.4 


8.220 


12.207 


4*701 


1,192 


1,482 


7.320 


4.662 


1.50 


1987/6S 


23.1 


05.2 


119,0 


7.131 


12.010 


4*112 


1.229 


1,710 


7.757 


4,259 


1.04 


1988/89' 


20,0 


07.7 


58.3 


84.0 


4.929 


0.101 


3,087 


1,245 


2,026 


7,260 


1,030 


2.54 


1089/90' 


10,8 


72.3 


04.8 


110.2 


7.525 


0,450 


4.4S4 


1,290 


2,307 


8,113 


1.344 


2.36 


1090/91* 


10.1 


74.2 


07.0 


111.5 


7,933 


9,280 


4.850 


1,320 


1*750 


7,920 


1.300 


2.26-2.35 


Sorghum 
1985/86 




Mil. Uf*l 




Bujecre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


0.9 


18.3 


10,8 


64.0 


1*120 


1,420 


064 


21 


178 


109 


851 


1.03 


1980/87 


3,0 


15.3 


13.0 


07,7 


938 


1*489 


535 


12 


108 


740 


743 


1.37 


1987/80 


4.1 


11.8 


10.S 


89.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


231 


611 


003 


1.70 


1968/80' 


3,9 


10.3 


0.0 


53.1 


015 


1,239 


408 


22 


310 


600 


440 


2.27 


1989/90' 


3.3 


12,0 


11.2 


55.4 


1.055 


517 


16 


304 


635 


220 


2.10 


1990/91" 


3.0 


10.7 

Mil. twee 


0.1 


02.0 
BuJicr* 


571 


701 


400 


16 
Mli bu. 


200 


003 


121 


2.05-2.15 

$/bu. 


Etrley 
1985/80 


























0.7 


13,2 


11.0 


61.0 


591 


148 


333 


109 


22 


523 


325 


1.08 


1985787 


2,1 


13.1 


12.0 


50,8 


011 


844 


298 


174 


137 


006 


330 


1,61 


1087/88 


29 


11.0 


9.0 


62.4 


521 


100 


254 


174 


120 


540 


321 


1,81 


1088/89* 


2.8 


9.6 


7.0 


38.0 


200 


822 


150 


180 


79 


425 


106 


2,80 


19B9/9Q" 


2.3 


92 


8.3 


48,0 


404 


014 


100 


179 


84 


453 


101 


2,42 


1990/91* 


2.0 


8,3 


7.5 


55.0 


419 


587 


200 


178 


86 


403 


124 


2.10-2,15 


Oat ft 




Mil. acre* 




BuJacra 








Mil.bu. 








S/bu. 


1985/88 


0.1 


133 


8,2 


03.7 


£21 


728 


400 


62 


2 


544 


164 


1.23 


1080/87 


0.0 


14.7 


0,9 


50.3 


380 


003 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


0.8 


18 


80 


54,0 


374 


552 


350 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.50 


1088/89" 


0.3 


13,9 


6.5 


39,3 


218 


303 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.01 


1069/90* 


j0.4 
T>.2 


12,1 


0.9 


54.3 


374 


530 


265 


115 


1 


380 


157 


1.49 


1090/91* 


10.4 


5.9 


50.1 


357 


679 


300 


120 


1 


420 


160 


1.10-1.16 






Mil. acrei 




BuJaer* 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


Soybean ■ 
1085/80 





























83.1 


01.0 


34.1 


2,099 


2.410 





1*053 


740 


1.179 


530 


5,05 


1980/87 





80.4 


5&3 


33.3 


1,940 


2,470 





1*179 


757 


2,040 


430 


4.70 


1SB7/8B 





68,2 


572 


33.0 


1.038 


2,374 





1.174 


8C2 


2,072 


302 


0.80 


1988/80* 





5S.6 


57,4 


27.0 


1.549 


1,855 





1*058 


627 


1.073 


182 


7,42 


1989/90* 





00,8 


59.5 


32.3 


1,924 


£♦100 





1,140 


823 


1.870 


239 


5,70 


1090/91' 





57.8 


56.5 


34.0 


1.02a 


2,153 





1*105 
Mli, Ibft. 


540 


1.803 


360 


6.50-5,00 
7/CtaJlb. 


Soybean oU 
1005/80 


_ 


_ 


**^ 


^_ 


11.017 


12,257 


^_ 


10.053 


1.257 


11,310 


947 


16.00 


1968/87 


— 


— 


— 


— 


12.783 


t3.745 


~^ 


10.833 


1.187 


12*020 


1.725 


15.40 


1887/88 


— 


— 


— 


~- 


12.074 


0/ 14.895 


~_ 


10.930 


1.873 


12,803 


2*092 


22.05 


1988/89* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11.737 


8/ 13,967 


— 


10.501 


1.041 


12.252 


1.716 


21.10 


1 989/90' 


— 


— 


— 


*- 


13,004 


8/ 14.741 


— 


12,083 


1.353 


13,438 


1,305 


22.30 


1990/91" 


™™ 


™™ 


— 


— 


13.025 


8/ 14*350 


— 


12,100 


735 


12*875 


1.475 


21.0-22.0 


Soybaaji meal 
1985/60 
















1,000 tona 








9/ Won 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


24.951 


26.338 


_ 


19,000 


0.030 


25.125 


212 


165 


1968/87 


fc - 


~~ 


~ 


— ^ 


27.758 


27970 


^ 


20*307 


7.343 


27h730 


240 


163 


1987/88 


fc - 


~^ 


'■^ 


*— 


26.000 


20 4 3OO 


— 


21*293 


0.054 


26.147 


153 


222 


1988/89* 
1883/90' 


~- 


— 


* — 


— - 


24.943 


25,100 


— 


19,039 


5.260 


24.927 


173 


233 


— 


— 


*- 


— 


27.710 


27.000 


— 


22.558 


5,024 


27,562 


310 


174 


1990/01" 


~~ 


*■ 


— 


— 


27.022 


27.950 


— 


22.000 


6*000 


27.000 


350 


155-170 



Sea footnotai et end of Ubia. 



May 1991 

Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 
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Area 





S*t 




H*/VeS- 






Aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 












Mil. acres 




LbJacr* 


Cotton 10/ 










1985/36 


3.0 


10.7 


10.2 


030 


1086/87 


4.2 


10.0 


1.5 


552 


1087/88 


3.9 


10.4 


10.0 


705 


1088/89* 


2.2 


12.fi 


12.0 


019 


1089/90* 


3.5 


10.6 


9.5 


014 


1990/91* 


1.9 


12.4 


n + 7 


040 







Feed 


Other 














|nd 


dorn*s- 










Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tlc 


Ex- 


ToUl 


Ending 


Farm 


tion 


•upply 
4/ 


ual 


UP* 


port! 


up* 


Stocki 


pflC6 
6Y 



Mil. bales 



13,4 
9.7 

i4.a 

15.4 
122 

15.0 



17.0 
10 A 

194 

21.2 

19.3 
18.5 



0,4 


2.0 


7,4 


0,7 


7,6 


0.0 


7,8 


0.2 


5,8 


7.7 


5.4 


7.0 



6.4 

14.1 
14,2 
13.0 
16.4 
10.3 



.4 M.50 

5.0 52.40 
5,5 64.30 

7.1 50.00 

3.0 60.20 

2,3 11/ 68.10 



April 10.1991 Supply i Own i nd Estimates 1/Marketing year beginning Juno 1 for wheat, barley, 6. oats, August 1 tor cotton 4 rice, September 1 hx soybeans, 
orrt, & sorghum, October 1 for eoymeal & soyoli. 2/ Conversion factor's Hectare (ha.) - 2.471 octet, 1 metric ten - 2204,622 pound i. 36 7437 bushels of wheat or 
soybeans, 39.3079 bushels ol corn or sorghum* 45.0296 buth-tt* of barley, 68.8944 bushed of oats* £2.040 cwt of rice, h 4.00 480-pound baJe* of cotton. 3/ Includse 
diversion, RK, acreage reduction. 60-02, 4 0-02 progrsme, 4/mcludee Import*. 5/ Market average prices do not Include an sNowance for loans outstanding 4 Government 
purchase. 6/ Residual Included In domestic use. 7/ Averige of crude soybean oH. Decatur. 07 Include* 106 million pound* in Imports for 1967/81, 138 million In 198tt80, 
IfimNNon In 1980/90, & 50 million In 1090/91. ft/ Average o*44 percenl, Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra Jong slapla. Stocks estimate* baaed onCiniuiBureu dale, 
isuitmg In an unaccounted difference between supply & us* estimate* Achsngss In ending stock*. 11/ 1990/91 values ars weighted everage* forth* first 5 month* of ihs 
marketing season; not a proisctfon for 1990/91. <—m not available or not applicable. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division, Crops Branch (202) £19-0540. 



Table 18-— Food Grains 



Marketing year 1/ 



1990 



1901 



1980/87 



£.72 



1987/88 



2.96 



1083/89 



4,17 



1980/00 



4.22- 



Feb 



4.14 



Oct 



£♦81 



Nov 



£.78 



Oeo 



£.78 



Jan 



2.71 



Whole safe price* 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 

KansASCEty(S/bu.)2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 

Minneapotil f*/bu.) if 

Rice h S.W.La.($/cwQ47 
Wheat 

Export* (mil, bu.) 

Mill grir>dJ(mll. bu.) 

Wheel flour Production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 

Exports {mil. cwt* rough equiv.) 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestio use 

Food (mil. bu.) 

Seed, feed & rsslduel (mlf. bu.) 5V 
Exports (mil. bu.) 

1/Beginntng June 1 tor wheat 1 August 1 (or rice. 2/Qrdinarypfotsln. 37 144* protein, 47 Long grain, milled beds. 5V Residual Include* feed use. — - hot available, 

Information contact*: Ed Allen & Janet Uvezsy (202) 219-0840. 



Feb 



2.77 



3.07 
10.26 


3.15 
19.26 


4.36 
14.85 


4.16 
16.55 


4.00 
16,65 


2.8 S 

13.75 


2,80 
14.00 


2.82 

14.00 


2,83 
14,16 


2.86 
16.45 


1.004 
755 
335 


1.592 
753 
330 


1,424 

778 
346 


1,233 
759 
347 


63 


86 

75 
33 


51 
73 

33 


61 
64 
20 


69 
67 
30 


^ 


64.2 


72.2 


86.0 


76.6 


&8 


00 


8.4 


9.4 


6.4 


— 




Marketing year 1/ 




1069 






1990 




1991 


1087/15 


1086789 


1980/90 


J una- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-F*b 


Mar-May 


June-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dsc-F*b 


1*821 


1.201 


702 


701.0 


1.917.2 


1,4237 


043.1 


530.5 


2,409.5 


1,906,0 


721 

306 

1.593 


715 

aeo 

1,419 


731 

201 

1,233 


103.1 
273.9 

360.9 


183.1 
-12.8 
328.6 


180.6 

44.0 

£00.7 


164.3 
-44.0 
£74.6 


197.4 
408.0 
266.1 


211.9 
24.9 

276.0 


166.0 
100.4 
225.0 



Table 19— Cotton. 



Marketing yean/ 



1990 



1991 



1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 


53,2 


63.1 


67.7 


69.8 


65.0 


70.S 


69.5 


69.9 


70.5 


77.7 


62.0 
61.8 


72.7 

76,3 


66.4 
69.2 


82.3 

836 


76.9 
77.0 


81.5 
82.4 


62.7 
83.2 


83.6 
84.0 


83.4 
85.5 


85.2 
93,8 


7,452 
6,684 

9,348 


7,617 

6.582 
5,026 


7,782 

6,148 
5,771 


8,759 

7.694 
7.092 


579 

797 

11,114 


802 
377 

3.207 


687 

718 
7.498 


490 
769 

10,680 


994 

11,555 


— 



LLS. price, SLM. 
l-1/16in.(ctsJlbJ2/ 
Northern Europe prices 

Index (cts./Ttg3T 

U.S,Ml-3/32ln.(cteJlb.>4/ 

U.S. mm consumpt. (1 ,000 bales) 

Exports 0*000 bales) 

Stocks, beginning (1 .000 bales) 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Cotlook (A) mdex: average of five lowest priced of 1 1 selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory 
growths. — « not available. 

information coniact; Bob Skinner (202) 219-0640. 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 



>p: 

Com. no, 2 yellow. 30 day, 





Marketing year 1/ 








1990 






1991 


1988/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1980/90 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


1.64 


2:14 


2.68 


253 


2.37 


2.24 


2.33 


2.33 


2.39 


2.43 


2,73 


3.40 


4.16 


4.18 


384 


3.79 


3.85 


3.97 


4.12 


421 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.20 


2.20 


2.11 


2.16 


2.07 


2.09 


2.15 


1.80 


2,04 


4.11 


3.20 


3.02 


2.30 


2.40 


2 31 


2.33 


2.38 


1.504 
46.3 


1.723 

52.3 


2.028 
61.3 


2.367 
69.9 


183 
5.5 


108 
3.5 


168 
6.0 


142 
43 


144 
4.2 


183 

53 




Market i 


ng year 1/ 




1980 






1990 




1991 


1988/87 


1987/80 


1988/89 


1969/90 


Sep! -Nov 


Dae -Feb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


Dec- Feb 


4.040 


4.882 


4.259 


1.930 


1.930 


7.082 


4.812 


2.843 


1.345 


6.940 


4.714 

1.102 
1,504 
7.410 


4,805 
1.220 
1.723 
7.757 


3,079 
1,245 

2.036 
7.260 


4,456 

1.271 
2.307 

8.114 


1.494 
298 
582 

2.374 


1.291 
297 
682 

2.270 


1.014 
338 
601 

1.970 


656 

338 

502 

1.499 


1.851 
305 
383 

2.338 


1.375 

305 
476 

2.155 



Wholesale prices 
2 yelk 
Chicago ($A)u.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 
Kansa*Clty<ycwt) 
Barley, feed, 
DuEuth ($/bu J 2/ 
Barley, malting. 
Minneapolis (S/bu.) 
Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil. bu.} 
Feed grclnt (mil. metric ton<) 4/ 



Corn 

Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, eeed, Ind. (mil. bu.) 
Export* (mil. bu,) 
TotaJu**(mil. bu.) 

I^ptamber 1 for oorn & •orohum: June 1 1 tor oalt & barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from MmneapoH* lo Duluth. 3/ Includes 
product*. 4/ Aggregated data tor com. •orghum.oeis.&barley. — m not *v*JJabl*. 

Information contact: Ja me* Cole (202) 219-0840. 



Table 21 .— Fats & Oils. 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 
Chicago ($/bu,) 
Crushing* (mil. bu.) 
Exports (mil. bu. J 
Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cte.flb.) 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domestic dlaap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mif. lb.) 

Soybean meal 

WhoieeaJe prica, 44% protein. 
Decatur (SAon) 
Production (1.000 ton) 
Domestic ditap. (1.000 ton) 
Export* (1.000 ton) 
Stock*, beginning .000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price. 
Chicago, white <ct*71b.) 





Marketing year ' 




1989 
Dec 






1990 






1985/86 


1980/87 


1987/88 


1938/69 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


5.20 
1.052.9 

740.7 
316.0 


5.03 

1.178.8 

756,9 

5364 


6.67 
1.1745 

801.6 
436.4 


7.41 

1.057:7 
630.6 

302.5 


5.74 

105.4 
66.1 

108,5 


6.06 
928 
28 3 

46.9 


6.19 
92.1 
27.9 
45 2 


0,09 

1061 

29,8 

34,5 


5.72 
106.0 

62.6 
130.1 


5.78 

102.7 

559 

130.7 


18.02 

11.617.3 

10.045.9 

1.257.3 

632.5 


16.36 
12.763.1 
10,820 2 

1,184.5 
946,6 


22.67 

12.974.5 

10.734.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 


21.09 

11,737.0 

10,455,6 

1.658.2 

2.092,2 


19.11 

1.011.2 
975£ 
173.4 

1.532.4 


25.0 
1,059.2 
1.029.8 

825 
1.433.2 


24.5 

1.036.1 
795 1 
296.9 

1,380,2 


226 
1.188.1 
1,211.3 

85.4 
1.324.6 


21.1 

1.166.0 

9566 

107.2 

1.215,9 


21.6 

1,138.0 

982.1 

12.1 
1.320.1 


154.88 

24.951.3 

19.117.2 

6.009.3 

386.9 


162.61 
27,758.6 

20,387.4 

7.343.0 

211.7 


221.90 
26,060,2 
21.276.9 

6.S7T 
240.2 


233.46 
24,942.7 

19,702.5 

5,130.8 

153.5 


179.40 

2 519.6 

1.820.6 

565.1 

295.6 


172.40 
2,237.1 
1.955 9 

316.9 
267.7 


176.90 

2.187.3 

1.855.8 

2453 

232.0 


172.50 

2.508,5 

2.246.9 

289.2 

318.3 


163.00 

2.513.2 

1,989.9 

600.7 

290.9 


164.80 
2.431 5 

1,870.3 
418.7 
313.6 



51 2 



40,3 



40.3 



52 3 



52 3 



62.5 



61.9 



61.7 



61.5 



629 



■ Beginning September 1 for aoybean*; October 1 (or *oym«aJ & oil; calendar year for margarine. 

Note: Cenetit data on which mis table Is baaed are now being reported quarterly. Conaequently. In* next revieJon of mi* table will appear in May for the J«n-Mar 
quarter. 

Information contact* Roger Hoekin (202) 219-0840. Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0824. 
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Rndley 




Payment rate* 




Base 


Program 






Deficiency 


Paid 


PlK 


Partici- 




Target 


Loan 




Joan 




land 




acrea 1/ 


2/ 


pation 




price 


rate 




raie 
Sfeu. 




diversion 


Percent 






rate 3/ 




m. 




Percent 
















4/ 


acre » 




of baee 


Wheat 






















1984/85 


4.28 


3.30 




— 


1.00 


270 


86 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/86 


4.38 


3.30 




— 


1.08 


2.70 


— 


94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1986/87 5/ 


4.48 


3.00 




2.40 


1.98 


2.00 


1.10 


91.6 


22.02.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


19P7/88 


4.28 


2.85 




2 28 


1.81 




^_ 


87.6 


27.6W0 


B8 


1968/89 


4.23 


2.76 




2.21 


0.69 


— 


— 


84.8 


27.5/0/0 


86 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 




,2.06 


7/ 0.32 


^_ 


— 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


1990/91 


4.00 


2.44 




V95 
S/cwt 


1.00 






80.5 


* 5/0/0 


80 


Rice 






















1984/85 


11.90 


8.00 




— 


3,76 


^_ 


^_ 


4.1 


25/0/0 


85 


1985/86 


11.90 


6.00 


6/ 


3.15 


3,90 


3.50 


^_ 


4.2 


20/15/0 


90 


1986/87 SJ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3.82 


4.70 




^~ 


4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


1987/88 


11,66 


6.84 


6/ 


5.77 


4.82 


— ^ 


— 


4.1 


35/0/0 


96 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 


6.30 


4.31 


— 


— 


4.1 


25/0/0 


94 


1989/90 


10,80 


6.50 


6/ 


6.60 


3.56 


— 


— 


4.1 


26AM0 


95 


1990/91 


10.71 


6.60 




l/bu. 


3.71 






4.2 


20/0/0 


92 


Com 






















1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




< — * 


0.43 


^_ 


— 


80.8 


10/0/0 


64 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.55 




— 


0.48 


^_ 


— 


84.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1986/87 5/ 


3.03 


2,40 




1.92 


1.11 





— 


81.7 


17,5/2,5/0 


86 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 




1.62 


1.09 


2.00 


^~ 


81.5 


20/15/0 


90 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


7/ 0.36 


1.7S 


^~ 


82.9 


20/10/0:0/92 


87 


1989/90 


2.84 


2,06 




1.65 


7/ 0.56 


— 


^~ 


82.7 


10/0/0; 0/92 


eo 


1990/91 


2T6 


1.96 




1.57 

S/bu. 


0.15 






B2.7 


10/0/0; 0/92 


76 


Sara hum 
1984/85 






















'2.88 


242 




^_ 


0.46 


— -_ 


^_ 


18.4 


87 (same) 


42 


1985/86 


£.88 


242 




— 


0.46 


^_ 


— 


19.3 


^~ 


55 


1986/87 5/ 


L 2.88 


2.28 




182 


1.06 


0.65 





19.0 


^~ 


75 


1987/88 


2.88 


217 




1.74 


0.82 


190 


^~ 


174 


^~ 


84 


1988/B9 


2.78 


2,10 




1.65 


0.48 


1.65 


— 


16,8 


— 


82 


1989/90 


'2,70 


1'.« 




1.57 


7/ 0.66 


^_ 


— 


162 


— 


71 


1990/91 


2,61 


1.86 




1.49 

S/bu. 


0_2t, 






154 




75 


Barley 
1984/85 






















200 


2.08 




^_ 


26 


^_ 


— 


11,6 


8/ (aame) 


44 


1985/86 


260 


2.08 




^_ 


0.52 


— 


^_ 


13,3 





57 


1986/87 5/ 


260 


1 95 




1.56 


0.99 


0.57 


— 


12.4 





72 


1987/88 


2.60 


186 




1.49 


0.52 


1.60 


— 


12.6 


^~ 


84 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


1.04 


1.40 


— 


12.5 


^_ 


79 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 




1.34 


7/ 0,23 




^~ 


124 


— 


69 


1990/91 


2.36 


160 




1.28 
S/bu. 


0.26 






11,9 




« 


Oat » 






















1984/86 


1.60 


1.31 







0.00 





^_ 


98 


6/ (aame} 


14 


1985/86 


1.60 


131 







0.29 


^_ 


^~ 


94 


— 


14 


1986/87 5/ 


160 


123 




0.99 


0.39 


0.36 


— 


9.2 





37 


1987/88 


160 


1.17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


^_ 


84 


— 


45 


1988/89 


y.bb 


1.13 




0.90 


0.30 


\ — 


^_ 


7.0 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 




0.85 


0.00 


„ — , 


— 


7.6 


5/0/0:0/92 


23 


1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 

t/bu. 


fl.00 


~~ 




7.5 


5/0/0; 0/92 


10 


Soybeans 9/ 
1984/85 






















— 


502 




— 


^_ 


^_ 


— 





^_ 


— 


1985/86 


— 


6.02 




^_ 


— 


^_ 


— 


— ™- 


^_ 


— 


1986/87 hi 


^_ 


4.77 




— 


— 


— , 


— 


— 


— *_ 


— 


1987/88 


^_ 


4.77 




— 





^_ 


— 


— 





— 


988/89 


^_ 


4.77 




— 


^_ 


__ 


^_ 


— 





— 


1989/90 


^_ 


4.53 




— 





— 


^— _ 


— — 


10/ 10/25 


— 


1990/91 


^— 


4.60 




— 





— 


^~ 


— 


10/ 0/25 


— 








CtiJ 














Upland cation 






















1984/85 


81.0 


55.00 




™ 


18.60 





— 


15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/86 


81.0 


57.30 




— 


23.70 


30.00 


^~ 


15.9 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


1986/87 5/ 


81.0 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


26.00 


— 


— 


15.6 


25/0/0 


93 


1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


12/ 


^_ 


17.3 


^_ 


— 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.80 


12/ 


— 


19.4 


^_ 


^— 


14.5 


12,5/0/0 


89 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


— 


13.1 


— 


— ~. 


14.6 


25/0/0 


69 


1990/91 


72.9 


50.27 


12/ 


— 


6.3 








U.5 


12,5/0/0 


86 



1/ Includes planted area Plu* acres considered planted (ARP, PLD, 6-02 eta). Nat of CRP, 2/ Percentage erf baee acre* that farmers participating in Acreege 
Reduction Programs/Paid Land Div*rsion/PIK wera requfo^dlodevote to conserving uses to receive program benefits. 3/ Percentage of base acre* enrolled In 
Acreage Reduction Programa/Pafd Land Diver lion/Pi ft. 4/ Percent of program yieJd, except 1986/87 wheal, which Is dollar* per bushel. 1984 PIK rate* Apply only 
to the 10-20 portion. STRatae for payment a received In cash were reduced by 4.3 percent In 1986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-HolNng*. 6/ Annual average worlo 
market prtee. 7/ Guaranteed to fanners signed up for 0/92 ► 6/ The sorghum, oate, & barley program a were the same a e for corn *n each yaar except 1988-90, 
when thSoaUARP was lower than for the other feed grains. 9/ Ther* eje no target prlcee, acreage programs, or payment rates for soybean t 10/ Soybean program 
data refer lo percent of program crop base permitted To shift Into beana without loee of bae*> it/Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loane may b* repaid at the louver of 
Hie loan rate of world market prices. "On September 13, the Secretary announced that participating farmera have the option of planting up to 105 percent of their 
wheat base to boost 1990 supplies. For every acre planted in exceaa of 95 percent of base, the acreege uaed to compute deficiency payments will" cut by 1 acre. 
— -not availabte. 



Information contact Jamea Cole (202)219-0840. 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



1&82 



1983 



1984 



1985 



idae 



1987 



1988 



1989 190OP 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Per capttai consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Noncltrus 3/ 
Production (1.000 tone) 
Per capita consumpt. (lb*.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping point price* 
Apples (ifr/carton) 4/ 
P«f*(W>ox)5/ 

Grower prices 
Orange* t$fbox) 6V 
Gr*p*rruit{$/box)«/ 

Stock*, ending 
Freeh appEee (mil. lb*.) 
Freeh pears (mil lbs.) 
Frozen frufte (mil. Ibe.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lb*,) 



12,139 
24.7 


13.682 
29.4 


10,832 
24.0 


10,525 
22.6 


11.068 
26.0 


11,993 

25.7 


12.781 
27.1 


13.186 
24.4 




11,539 


14.658 
82.7 


14,168 
63.6 


14,301 
87.5 


14.101 
66.5 

1900 


13,874. 
60.5 


16,011 

75.1 


15.303 
71.0 


15.763 
72.2 


1991 


14 T 829 



June 
8 



11 
16 



7.15 
8.74 



283.9 

2,3 

653.2 

1.074.8 



July 
1385 



6.02 
6.35 



118.9 

33.8 
790.8 

1,006.1 



Aug 



6.07 
644 



8.8 
199.8 
850.5 

806.4 



Sept 
11.95 



6.31 
7.22 



Oct 
12.16 



4.48 
6.51 



3.005 4.690.0 

676.0 449.6 

864.5 0127 



797.1 



802.0 



Nov 

13.00 
12.56 



6.31 
6.53 



4,003.7 
322.6 
864.6 

671,3 



Dec 

13.06 
13.00 



6.18 

5.63 



3,378.3 
2662 
636.0 

1.031.6 



Jan 

14.06 
14.00 



6.82 
6.66 



1,105.8 



1/1990 indicated 1989/90 eeeeon. 2/ Freeh per capita consumption. 3/Calendar 
67 D'Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 135*. 6/ U.S. equivalent 

Information contact: Wynnlce Mapper (202) 21 9-0864, 



4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton try pack, 126'*. 
on-tra* return*. P* preliminary* — ■ not available. 



Feb 

14.00 
13 85 



5.98 
4.60 



2.694.8 2.100.8 

191.1 145.4 

760.7 687.7 



1.241.1 



Table 24.— Vegetables_ 



Calendar year 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1935 


1966 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


Production 






















Toial vegetable* (1 ,000 cvrt) 
Freeh (" ,000 cwt) 1/3/ 


392.343 


430,795 


403.509 


456,334 


453.030 


448.629 


478.381 


468.770 


542,437 


557.086 


183,458 


193,451 


165,782 


201,817 


203.549 


203.165 


220.539 


228,397 


239,28 \ 


234.506 


Processed (tons) 2/ 3/ 


10.444.330 


H,867,170 


10,886*350 


12,725.880 


12.474,040 


12.273.200 


12.892.100 


12.019,110 


15.157,790 


16,129.080 


Mushroom* (1,000 IbiJ 


517,146 


490,826 


661,531 


595.681 


587,956 


614.393 


631,819 


667.769 


715,010 


— » 


Potatoes {1,000 cvrt] 
Sweetpotfltoe«(t,000cwt) 
Dry edible beans (1.000 cvrt) 


340,623 


355,131 


333.726 


382.039 


406,604 


361.743 


389320 


356 T 438 


370.444 


393.867 


12.799 


14.833 


12,033 


12,902 


14.573 


12.368 


11,611 


10,945 


11,358 


13,020 


32.751 


25.563 


15.520 


21.070 


22.175 


22,886 


26,031 


19.253 


23.729 


32,429 












1990 










1991 




May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Shipments 






















Fresh (1,000 cwl) 4/ 


35,292 


30.291 


21,826 


22,032 


14,898 


20,451 


17.823 


17,112 


23.352 


18.405 


Potatoes (1,000 cwil 
Sweetpotatoes (1 ,000 cvrt} 


18.062 


10,136 


8,255 


10,029 


8,959 


11,947 


11,405 


10,434 


14.681 


11,322 


260 


187 


109 


101 


302 


662 


920 


545 


399 


400 



1/ Includes fre*h production of at paragus, broccolL csrroti 
beans, sweet com, green peat, tomato**, cucumbers (for pf- 
& 1983. 4/ Includes snsp bains, broccoli, cabbsga, carrots 
honeydews, & wstermslons, — ■ net available. 

Information contacts: Gary Lucisr or Cathy Greene (202) 210-0864, 



oti, cauliflower, celery, «weet com. lettuce, honaydews, onions, Atomatoea. 2/ Incfudss processing production ot snap 
pickles), as piragua, broccoli, carrots. &. cauliflower. 3/ Asparagus & cucumber estimates were not available for 1982 
ti, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbera. eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash* tomatoes* cantaloupes. 



Table 25,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite of een price 
N r Y.(cttJlb.) 
Import*, green been 
equiv. Ml lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auction* 3/ 

Flue-cured (S/lb.) 

Buriey($/lb.) 
Domeetic consumption*/ 

Cigarettes (b'l-) 

Large cigar* (mil.) 







Annual 






1989 








1990 






1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Qct-OeC 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Qcl-Oec 


6>257 
7.788 
3.225 


7,309 
8,187 
3.195 


7,087 
8,188 
3,132 


8.840 
8.309 
2.946 


6,319 
8.631 
2,642 


3J09 
2.190 
2.933 


1,671 

i,96a 

3,112 




572 

2,048 
2.105 




852 

2.308 
1,210 


3,424 

2.307 
2,642 


185.18 


109.14 


115.59 


95.17 


7693 


8370 r 


73.22 




78.55 




79.10 


78,85 


2,598 


2,638 

Annual 


2,072 


2.030 

1969 
Aug 


2,714 


725 


860 


1990 


702 




530 


616 


1987 


1968 


1989 


Mar 


Apr 


May 




June 




Jufy 


Aug 


1.59 
1.58 


1.81 
1.81 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 




675.0 

2.728 


562.5 
2.531 


540.1 
2,467,8 


47.2 

220.3 


48,8 
198.8 


45 3 
174.2 


47.2 

206.0 




45,9 
221.8 




39.8 
164.4 


49.9 
210.8 



1/1.000 short tons, raw value. Quarterlydate shown at end ofeach quarter. 2/ Net imports of 9f**n & processed ooffee. 3/ Crop year July-June tor flue-cured. 
Oct.-Sept. for burley. 4/ Taxable removal*, — ■ not available. 

Information contact*: sugar, Peter Bunarwll (202)219-0886. coffee, Fred, Grey (202)^1 9-0888, tobacco. Vemer Grlse (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products^ 



1984/85 



1985/86 



1989/87 



1987/88 



1988/80 



1089/90 P 



1990/91 F 



WhMt 

Ares (hectare!) 

Production ( metric tone) 
Export* (metric torn) 1/ 
Consumption (metric torn) 21 
Ending stocks (metric torn) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare b) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export! (metric tone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric torn) 21 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Aree (hectare!) 
Production (metric tone) 
Export! (metric torn) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton!) 21 
Ending stock! (metric ton!) 3/ 

Total graine 
Area (hectare!) 
Production (metric ton!) 
Export! (metric ton!) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton!) 21 
Ending stock! (metric tone) 3/ 

Oileeed! 

Crush (metric ton!) 
Production (metric tone) 
Export! (metric tone) 
Ending stocke (metric tone) 

Meale 
Production (metric tone) 
Exporte (metric tone) 

Oils 
Production (metric tone) 
Exporte (metric tone) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 

Production (baJee) 
Ex port i (bales) 
Consumption (baJe!) 
Ending stocks (bale!) 



Red meat 
Production (metric torn) 
Consumption (metric ton!) 
Export! (metric ton!) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric torn) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Export! (metric ton!) M 

Dairy 
Miik production (metric ton!) 









Million unit! 








231.2 
511.9 

107.O 
493.0 

164.4 


229.6 

500.1 

85.0 

496.2 

168.2 


228.2 
530.7 
90.7 
5224 
176.4 


220.0 
5023 

ios.tr 

530:3 
148.4 


218.0 

500.4 

96.9 

531.0 
116.9 


225.5 

537.0 

96.5 

536.0 
118.9 


230.3 
590.1 
02.9 
565.4 
143.6 


334.8 
816.8 
100.4 
782.0 

143.9 


341.3 
643,1 
83.2 
7788 
208.2 


336.6 

831.9 

83.3 

806.1 

234.0 


324.4 
704.7 
83 2 
616.2 
213.6 


326.1 
732.1 
94.5 
796.8 
148.9 


321.0 
800.4 
100.4 
824.7 
124.5 


320.1 

826.0 

85.0 

825.9 

124.6 


144.2 
318.9 

11.3 
310.2 

56.0 


144.9 
318,9 

12.6 
319.4 

66.4 


145.3 

318.7 

12.9 

3227 

51.4 


141.6 

3142 

119 

320.0 
45.6 


145.5 

330.9 

16.1 

328.6 

48,0 


146.6 

344.0 
12.2 

338,0 
64.1 


146.8 
349.1 

12.4 
346.6 

66.5 


710.0 
1,6466 

218.7 
1.585.8 

364.3 


715.8 
1.662.1 

180,8 
1.594 4 

431 8 


710.0 
1.681.3 

186.9 
1.651,3 

461.8 


686.0 

1.611.2 

.,200.1 

-1.665.5 
407.6 


680.6 
1.563.4 

206.5 
1.657.4 

313.8 


693.0 
1.681.4 

209.1 
1.697.7 

297.5 


697.2 
1.765.2 

190.3 

1.737.9 

324.7 


160.7 

191-1 

33,1 

21.1 


166.1 

1962 

34.5 

268 


161.4 

-194.4 

37.7 

23.3. 


>167.7 

209.6 

30.5 

24.0 


166.2 

203.7 

32.0 

22.2 


173.4 

214,3 

35.7 

23.5 


177.6 

218.1 

334 

24.8 


101.8 
32.3 


105.0 
34.4 


110.5 
36.7 


]115.1 
36.2 


112.1 
38.2 


117.8 
38.8 


119.7 

38.6 


46,2 
15.6 


49,4 
16.4 


50.3 
16.9 


53.2 

17:7 


53.8 
18.4 


57.4 
20.1 


58.4 
19.2 


339 
89.0 
20.3 
692 
44.4 


31.7 
80 8 
203 
77.3 
48.3 


29.6 

70,9 
26.0 
82,8 

36.0 


31.1 
81.3 
23,2 
845 
32,8 


33.8 
647 
25.8 
85.6 
31.6 


31.7 
79.9 
24.0 
87.0 
24.9 


33.6 

B7.0 
24.0 
86.0 
25.5 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


I960 


1990 P 


1991 F 


103.6 

101.6 

6.3 


106.6 

1054 

6.7 


109.6 

107 .9 
66 


113.4 

111.7 

69 


115.2 

113.8 

7.2 


114.4 

113,8 

6.5 


116.1 

116.0 

6.8 


26,2 

25.8 

12 


29.3 

28.9 

12 


313 

30.8 

1.5 


32.9 
32.5 

1.7 


34.1 
338 

1.6 


35.7 
352 

2.0 


37.2 

36.8 

2.1 



413.4 



425.0 



426.9 



429.1 



434.8 



441.0 



4434 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 21 Where stock! data not available (excluding USSR), consumption inciudee stock changes. 3/ Stocke data ere based on 
differing marketing ware & do not represent leveis at a given date, Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change In USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1985 data correspond with 1984/85. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P - preliminary. F- forecast. 

Information oontacta: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824: rsd meet 4 poultry. Linda Belley (202) 219-1285: dairy, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Qui f ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, f.oi>. vessel, 

Gulf porLi($/bu.) 
Soybeans , f.o.b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJIb.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur (Vton) 

Cotton. l-m*rk*t avg. spot (ctsJIb.) 
Tobacco. *vg. price at auction (ctsJflb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ct*Jlb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot (Sflb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts Jib.) 

Cocoa bean*, N.Y. (Sflb.) 

Information contact: MaryTeymourtan(20Z) 219-0324. 





Annua] 








1990 








1991 


1936 


1989 


1990 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


3.97 
2.73 


4,66 
2. 85 


3.72 
2.79 


4.41 
2.71 


3.14 
2.60 


3.16 
2.65 


3,09 
2.56 


3,10 
2.63 


3.05 
2.71 


3.13 
2.74 


2.52 

7>B1 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.56 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.59 

8.05 

20.54 

161 .B0 


2.52 

6.45 

23.89 

175.79 


2.50 

6.33 

Z2.09 

172.49 


2.51 

6.09 

20.75 

163.81 


2.00 

6.13 

21.26 

184.79 


2,68 

6.03 

21.42 

156.36 


2.72 

6,08 
21.48 

164.01 


57.25 

153.61 

19.60 

16.64 


6378 

151.56 
15.68 
14.71 


71.25 

164.61 

15,52 

13.64 


65.03 

160.54 

15.69 

14,50 


71.01 

170,20 
14.50 
12.00 


70.54 
168.82 

14.50 
13.25 


69.46 

169.86 

14.50 

14.09 


69.92 

170.09 
14.50 
14.25 


70.51 

171.81 

14.50 

14.43 


77.69 
171.70 

16.00 
12.99 


1,21 
50.20 

0.69 


1.04 

90.65 

0.55 


0,81 

46,28 

0.55 


0.76 

45.75 

0.45 


0.87 
43.43 

0,69 


0.85 

46.50 

0.57 


0.80 
46.26 

0,58 


0.82 

47.03 
0.56 


0.82 

47.47 
0.55 


0.80 
43.92 

0.53 



Table 28*— Indexes of Real Trade- Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates^ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S, market* 
U.S. competitor* 

Wheat 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitor* 

Soybean* 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitor* 

Corn 

U.S. markets 
U.S. competitor* 

Cotton 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitor* 











1990 










1991 




May 


June 


JulyP 


Aug P 


SeptP 


OctP 


NOVP 


DecP 


janP 


FebP 


MarP 








1985-100 














66.8 


67.3 


66.5 


63.4 


63.1 


61.1 


60.5 


61.6 


61.8 


60.9 


60.5 


78.6 
77.8 


79.0 
77.5 


79.3 
76,5 


79.2 
76.2 


78.5 
76.3 


76.6 
75.8 


76.2 

75.5 


77.2 
76,6 


77.3 
77.0 


76.6 
76.8 


76,1 
76.9 


89.6 

76.4 


90.4 
75.6 


93.6 

73,5 


96.6 
72.3 


96.2 
70.8 


95.5 
70.7 


95.2 
71.1 


97.2 

71.8 


97,6 
71.3 


97,4 
71.0 


97.4 

71.1 


60.5 
69.2 


69.9 
66.9 


68.4 
63.9 


67.0 
63.7 


66.1 
58.2 


64.0 
61.1 


63,5 
60.6 


64.fi 
622 


64,7 
62.4 


63.7 
62.6 


63.1 
62.9 


73.4 
75.8 


74,0 
74.5 


74.7 
71.1 


73,8 

69.6 


72.3 
65,2 


70.0 
64,5 


69.6 
64.3 


70.9 

65.1 


71.0 
65.8 


70.0 
65.6 


69.4 
65.7 


76.9 
83.0 


77.6 

81.5 


76.5 
88.3 


76.0 
90.2 


74.9 
89.0 


73 2 

88.1 


73 
86.2 


74.4 
85.7 


74.4 
84.9 


73.7 
84.1 


73.4 
83.2 



1/ Real Index** adjust nominal exchange rate* for differences In rata* of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-Inflation countrlee. A higher value 
mean* the dotiar ha* appreciated. See the October 19B8 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculation* and the weight* used. 27 Federal 
Reserve Board Index or trede-weighted value of th* U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are baeed on relative importance in world financial market* 
P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact Tim Baxter J)avid StaNing* (202) 219-0718, 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
N on agricultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonag "cultural 
Total 

1/ Racal years begin October 1 & and September 30. FiecaJ year 1990 began Oct. 1, 1 869 & ended Sept, 30* 1990. 2/ Domestic export* including 
Department of Defense shipment* (F. A. S. value). 3/ Import* for consumption (custom* value). Fv forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal year!/ 






1991 F 


Jan 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1983 


1939 


1990 


1991 










$ million 










38,027 
170,014- 
208,041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 

179,291 
205,803 


27,878 

202.911 
230.787 


35,316 
258,656 

293.972 


39,837 
301.222 

340.859 


40,182 
325.928 

366.110 


37,000 


3,218 
28,491 
31,709 


18,918 
297 .738 
316,852 


1S.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20.884 
342.846 
363.730 


20.650 

367.374 
388.024 


21,014 

409.138 
430.152 


21,477 

441,074 
462.551 


22,514 

458.147 
480.661 


22,500 


V930 

37,685 
39,615 


19,111 

-127.722 
-108.811 


11.481 
-134.486 
-123,025 


5.428 
-163.555 
-158,127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157,237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18,160 
-139.852 
-121,692 


17.668 
-132.219 
-114.551 


14,500 


1288 

-9.194 
-7.906 



May 1991 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

AnlmaJe. live (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & prepe.. exct. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fat*, oils, & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins incl. fursklns 
Cattle hides, whole [no,) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grain* & teeda(mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, inch product* (mt) 
Feeds &todder*(mt) 
Other grain product* (mt) 

Fruits, nut*. & prep*, (mt) 
Fruit juices Incl. 
froz. (1,000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton. excUinter*(mt) 
Seed* (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & product* (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meaJ(mt) 

Vegetable oil* (mt) 
Essential oil* (mt) 
Othsr 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) V 

Meats & preps., sbcI. poultry (mt) 

BeefAweaffrnt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt)1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fat*, otis, & greaeee (mt) 
Hides Askine. IncL furskins U 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

( rains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits nut*, ipreps., 

excl. juice* (mt) 

Bananas & plantain* (mt) 
Fruit Juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetable e & prepe. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oileeede(mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oile(mt) 

Beverages excL fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliter*) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee. incL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 





Fiscal year* 


Jan 
1991 




Fiscal year* 


Jan 


idea 


1990 


1991 F 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 






1 ,000 unit* 








$ million 




758 


685 


_ 


97 


475 


361 


^_ 


44 


868 


876 


2/ 700 


eo 


2.355 


2.457 


— 


232 


192 


92 


— 


2 


475 


348 


400 


19 


428 


567 


600 


53 


510 


631 


— 


60 


1.377 


1.264 


1.100 


84 


531 


459 


— 


32 


_ 


— 





_ 


1.713 


1.796 


__ 


143 


29.260 


24.777 


— ^ 


2.087 


1.360 


1.365 


— 


113 


3.073 


5.128 


— 


613 


91 


116 


— 


6 


114.692 


112.987 


__ 


7.452 


16.829 


15.694 


3/12.600 


942 


37.641 


27.909 


26.600 


1.809 


6.004 


4.209 


4/3.000 


188 


1,178 


882 


1.000 


52 


255 


203 


— 


10 


3.041 


2.601 


2.400 


170 


955 


629 


700 


61 


60.958 


69.610 


64.800 


4.272 


7.374 


6.093 


6.000 


464 


11.060 


11.126 


fl/1 1.500 


1.058 


1.849 


1.628 


— - 


173 


790 


970 


— 


91 


614 


665 


— 


56 


2,656 


2.673 


— 


223 


2.394 


2.769 


— 


204 


4,097 


6.976 


— * 


489 


264 


326 


__ 


26 


1.665 


2.243 


— 


204 


1.642 


2.079 


— 


197 


212 


220 


200 


20 


1.274 


1.373 


1.400 


116 


1.441 


1.666 


1.800 


216 


2.040 


2.704 


3,000 


364 


611 


678 


— 


70 


607 


576 


600 


95 


368 


447 


— 


42 


134 


187 


— - 


IB 


21.052 


23.772 





2.148 


6.629 


5.098 


5,600 


534 


14.582 


17.703 


— 


1.621 


4.363 


4,246 


— 


338 


14.093 


17.217 


15.400 


1.580 


4.065 


3.939 


3.500 


360 


4.963 


4.787 


— 


444 


1.358 


1.022 


— 


88 


1.498 


1.302 


— 


84 


908 


630 


— 


59 


13 


14 


— 


1 


171 


182 


— 


18 


100 


89 


— 


9 


1.802 


2.120 


— 


175 



145.481 147,688 



211 

14 

82 

3.487 



927 



131.000 



2,465 


2.940 


— 


1,091 


1.142 


— 


668 


754 


750 


371 


340 


370 



10.604 



294 
93 
64 
25 



39.637 40.182 37.000 



254 
19 

47 
3.471 



3.500 



6036 

3,039 

27.747 


5.331 

3,236 

33.922 


5,300 
3.200 

30.000 


2,217 

169 

13 

158 


2,242 

193 

30 

171 


160 
170 


t.657 


1.769 


= 


1.917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2,034 
534 
310 

1.189 


"— 


13.967 


13.543 


_ 


1.867 

1.084 

564 


2.202 

1.290 

698 


3.200 

1.200 

650 



840 



850 



15 



£38 

459 
255 

2.401 

287 

17 
2 

20 

178 

181 
28 
29 

104 



789 

218 

129 

67 

62 



740 
2.432 
1.525 

778 


1.053 

2,846 

1.842 

866 


1.100 

1.800 
1.000 


834 

130 

14 

241 

319 


951 
129 
15 
135 
187 


900 


1.139 


1.161 


1.200 


2.269 
651 
792 


2.466 
926 

1.001 


1.000 


1.959 

521 
6 
187 
466 
620 


2.264 
586 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2,100 
600 

200 


946 

159 
65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


1.000 


1.816 


1.887 


— 


3,896 

2,487 
969 


3,465 
1,997 
1.042 


2.000 
1.000 


1.051 
1.097 


712 
1.229 


700 



Total 

'Fiscal 
dairy 
categi 
F - forecast 



21.477 22,514 22.500 



3,218 



104 

227 

154 

64 

64 

9 

1 

11 

27 



233 

73 
54 

226 

54 
2 

16 
48 

73 

78 

11 

4 

62 



112 

353 

207 
101 

51 
114 

1.930 



cal years begin Oct. 1 A end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1890 began Oct. 1, 1989 & ended Sept. 30. 1990. 1/ Not Included in total volume and ajao other 
product* for 1989 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts lor footnoted ftem*2/-fl/ are based on slightly different groups ol commodities. FlsoaJ1990 export* of 
orie* used In The 1991 forecast* were 2/ 676.000 m . ton*, 3/ 1ft014 million. 4/ 4.426 million i.e. include* flour. 5/ 1 1 ,065 million m. ton*. 



— ■ not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EG-12) 
Belgl u m-Luxem bourg 
Ffanca 

Germany, Fad, Rap. 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain. IncL Canary Islands 

Other Western Europa 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dam. Rap. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

Weet Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Jerael, fncl. Gaza&W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippine* 

Other East Aria 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 



£5- 





Fiscal year* 




Jan 


i&eg 


1990 


1991 F 


1901 




$ miMon 




7.074 


7,331 


7.300 


710 


6,665 


6,336 


6,800 


067 


431 


431 


— 


36 


474 


469 


— 


54 


018 


1,096 


— 


100 


eo9 


704 


— 


70 


1,847 


1,637 


__ 


146 


738 


781 


— 


72 


307 


338 


— 


32 


876 


991 


— 


110 


510 


493 


500 


43 


166 


171 


— 


17 


422 


533 


500 


22 


72 


68 


— 





45 


101 


— 


5 


76 


129 


— 


2 


62 


210 


— 


7 


3.299 


3,980 


1,600 


137 


18 t 677 


18,131 


16,600 


1,402 


2 t 273 


1,995 


1,800 


96 


238 


259 


— 


11 


791 


497 








331 


285 


— 


23 


482 


502 


600 


32 


1,161 


729 





25 


213 


125 


— 


4 


243 


115 


— 


16 


599 


391 


200 





1.496 


909 


700 


38 


8.148 


8,106 


7,900 


664 


976 


1,184 


__ 


145 


216 


277 


— 


41 


344 


351 


400 


28 


4,623 


5,207 


4,600 


434 


1 t 594 


1,818 


1,600 


163 


2,453 


2,703 


2,300 


193 


575 


685 


700 


78 


2,280 


2,009 


1,700 


175 


1.796 


1,524 


1,300 


140 


216 


166 


— 


14 


549 


488 


500 


46 


055 


761 


700 


71 


483 


484 


400 


35 


30 


32 


— * 


3 


57 


61 


— 


7 


5,437 


5,156 


5,000 


407 


149 


105 


200 


15 


1,007 


1,006 


— 


78 


446 


464 


*_ 


27 


139 


147 


— 


14 


2,755 


2,666 


2,500 


219 


81 


187 


— 


12 


587 


345 


400 


20 


Z179 


3,716 


4,000 


336 


268 


317 


300 


28 


39.637 


40,182 


38,500 


3,218 


17,997 


19,780 


20.100 


1,766 


16,423 


15,970 


15,300 


1,255 


5.217 


4,431 


3,100 


197 



Change from year* earlier 



-Sahara 

Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Wand * 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

Total 

Developed countries 

Let* developed countries 

Cam rally planned countries 

*ReoaJj*arebeglnOd1*endSept30. Fiscal year 1990 began Od. 1, 1989 tended Sept. 30, 1990, F« forecast — « not available. 
Note: Adjusted for trinwhlpmentsthrough Canada 

Information contact Stephen MacOonaW (202)219-0822, 



I960 


1990 


1991 F 

Percent 


-12 


4 





-12 


4 





1 





— 


-16 


-1 


— 


-28 


19 


— .'. 


-15 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 


_ 


:\l 


3 


— 


10 


— 


3 


13 


— 


J* 


-3 

3 





-24 


26 


o 


a 


-20 


— 


-73 


127 


— 


-26 


69 


— i 


-33 


239 


— 


70 


-9 


-47 


17 


-3 


-« 


19 


-12 





97 


9 


— 


J 


-37 


-100 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 


— 


OS 


-41 


— 


-31 


-53 


— 


117 


-35 


-50 


144 


-39 


-22 


12 


-1 


-6 


-4 


21 





-9 


28 


— 





2 





7 


13 


-12 


i 


14 


-11 


10 


-15 


18 


19 








-12 


-15 


8 


-15 


-13 


12 


-23 


— 


2 


-11 





21 


-20 


-13' 


-21 





0, 


-31 


7 


^- 


-34 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


-2 


-15 


-30 


100 


16 





— 


8 


4 


— 


-22 


6 


— 


60 


-3 


-7 


-54 


132 


— 


-2 


-41 


33 


10 


71 


fl 


13 


18 





12 


1 


-4 


i 


10 


A, 


14 


-3 


-11 


68 


-15 


-34 



Jan 
1991 



-13 
-13 
-26 
3 
-11 
-6 

-24 



25 

-25 

-12 

7 

-71 

-100 
-79 
-67 
-60 

-50 

-12 

-41 

-57 

-100 

-3 

7 

-68 

1,372 

33 

-99 

-57 
-3 

28 
58 
-3 

-5 

-4 

-19 

72 

-« 

-12 
-3 

-12 
-7 
15 
27 

-28 

1 
240 

-« 
-30 
-15 

11 
-64 
105 



4 
-14 



-61 



May 1991 

Farm Income 



Table 32. — Farm Income Statistics 



1, Farm receipts 

Grope (Jncf. net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

.2. Direct Government payment 
Cash payments 
Value or PIK commodities 

3. Total gross farm Income (4+6+6) 2/ 

4. Grosscash income (1+2) 

5. Nonmoney Income if 

6 Value ofinventory change 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 
8* ToteJ expenses 

9. Net cash Income (4-7) 

10, Nst farm Income (3-4) 
Deflated (1982$) 

11* Off-farm Income 

12, Loan changes 5/: Reel estate 

13, 5/: Non-rsal eetale 

14. RentaJ Income plus monetary change 

15. CapitaJ expenditures St 



ttietire 


Calendar yesf 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1937 


1988 


1989 


1990F 


1991 F 












% billion 














144,1 
72.5 
69.2 

2.5 


147.2 

72,3 

70.3 

4.6 


1413 

87.2 

69.6 

4.5 


147.1 

69.9 

72.9 

4,3 


149,4 

74.3 

69.8 

6.3 


140.2 

63.7 

71.5 

5.0 


147.5 

65.6 

76.0 

5.9 


155.9 
71.4 
78.8 

5.7 


166.5 

75.4 

83.7 

7.4 


174 
78 

.89 
6 


171 

77 

85 

6 


to 176 
to 81 
to 89 

to 7 


'1,9 
1,9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0,0 


9.3 

4.1 
5,2 


8.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 

6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


40.9 

9.4 
1.7 


9 
6 

1 


8 

a 




10 10 
lo 9 
10 1 


166.3 

146.0 

13.8 

6,5 


163.5 
150.6 

14,3 
-1.4 


153.2 

150.6 

13.5 

-10,9 


170.2 

155,5 

8.7 

6.0 


162.9 
157.2 

8.0 
-2,3 


156.5 

152.0 

6.9 

-2.4 


169.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2.9 


173.8 

170.4 

7.5 

-4.1 


189.2 

177.5 

7.3 

4.4 


194 

183 

8 

4 


190 

180 

7 

1 


to 195 

to 185 
109 
to 4 


113.2 
139.4 


112,8 
140.0 


111.0 
137.9 


119.0 
143.8 


109.3 
131.9 


105.2 

125.5 


108,2 
127.7 


112,3 
132.1 


122.8 
142.6 


125 
145 


124 
146 


to 130 
1o151 


328 
26,9 
28.6 


37,9 
23.5 
23.6 


39.5 

15.3 
14.7 


36.6 
26.3 

24.5 


47.9 
31.0 
27.9 


46.7 
31.0 
27.3 


56.f 

41,3 
35.2 


58.1 

41.8 
34.4 


54.6 

46.7 
36.9 


58 

49 
37 


53 
42 

31 


to 58 

to 47 
to 34 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


55.2 


54.5 


56.9 


57,7 


57.5 


— 




— 


9.0 

e.5 


3.8 

2.4 


2.3 
0.9 


-2.0 
-0.8 


-6.4 
-9.6 


-8.7 
-11.0 


-7.7 
-4.6 


-4.1 

-0.3 


-2,1 

0.1 


~ 




i^»" 


6.4 
16.8 


6,4 
13.3 


6.4 
12.7 


9.2 
12.5 


9.1 

9.2 


8.0 
8.5 


6.8 
11.1 


7.5 
11,1 


8,2 
13.0 


— 




— 



16, 



37.8 



38,2 



35,3 



30.4 



31.9 



£6.6 



39.5 



60.2 



48.0 — 



Net cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 
1/ Income from mschine hire, custom work, seise of forest products, A other mite* I Ian sous cash sources^ V ^umbetih; ^^^r*^^^**— l-rs^ j.<^t« ( ^j^^^^^ s S ^J"^^\ ^^ iiT^?J?«. 

F-forecaHt, — * not available. 



>n sources. */ iMumDsri m jsaivnifivvvs uiqivhi* umwiuwimiMi «* .^m*» 
rwuYred'io calcuiaTs a'cTvenTtem"^ Value of home consumption of eelf-produced iood ~h imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings, At Exclude! capita^ consumption, 
periqufsffles to hired labor* A farm household expenses. 5/ Exclude! farm households. Total may not add because of rounding. 



Information contact; Diane Bertsl$en (202)219-0800. 



Asset 6 

Fleai estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock A poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased Inputs 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate dsbt 3/ 
Non-rsal setate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratio* 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net cash Income 











Calendar year 1/ 














1981 


1982 


1983 


1934 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 












$ billion 














784.7 

197.7 

53.5 


748.8 

196.4 

53,0 


756.2 

191.9 

49.5 


610.3 

196.9 

40.5 


540.8 

187,5 

46.3 


507.3 

162.8 

47.8 


525,4 
193.7 

56.0 


555.4 

208.1 

65.5 


577.6 

216.3 

69.7 


595 
223 

74 


600 

220 

74 


to 610 
to 230 
(0 78 


87.0 
29.0 

28.2 
982.4 


87.5 
26.1 

29.7 
945.2 


87.4 
24.0 

30.9 
950 1 


86.0 

26,2 

2.6 

32.6 

807.2 


83.8 

22.9 

1.3 

33.3 

728.3 


81,9 

18.7 

2,0 

34.5 
690.1 


79.* 

I8.0r 

3.3 

35.1 

719.1 


80.6 

23.0 

3.4 

35,4 

763,5 


B3.8 

23.5 

2.8 

36,6 
793.9 


86 
23 

3 

38 

818 


85 

21 

2 

36 

825 


to 69 
to 25 
to 4 
to 40 
to 835 


98.7 

63.6 

162.3 

800,1 


102.5 
87.0 

189,5 
755.7 


104,6 
87.9 

192.7 
757.4 


102.8 

87.1 
189.9 

617.4 


06.4 

77.5 
173,9 

564.3 


87.7 
66.6 

154.2 
535.9 

Percent 


79.9 
62.0 

142.0 
077.2 


75,a 

61.7 
137.6 
6259 


73.8 
61,8 

135.6 
656.3 


72 

62 
134 
684 


70 

60 

131 

695 


10 74 
to 64 

to 137 
to 705 


16.6 
22.6 
556 


20.0 
25.1 
500 


20,3 
25.4 
468 


23.5 

30.8 
019 


23,9 

31.4 
363 


22.4 
28.8 

330 


19.7 
24.6 

253 


18.0 
22.0 
237 


17.1 

20.6 
248 


16 
20 

228 


16 
19 

230 


to 17 
to 20 
to 240 



1/ As of Dec 31. 2/ Non-CCC crope held on tarms plus value above loan ratee (or crops held under CCC. 3/ deludes debt on operator dwellings, but 

includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans, 47 Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F * forecast. 



Information contacts: Ken Ertckson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Ma Beach u sett ■ 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 

onto 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Norm Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

Now Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 
Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & Products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1980 



1990 



215 214 

63, 63 

375* 301 

112 112 



13 

186 
1.946 

197 
2,595 



1,098 
1,817 
2.252 

1.313 

4.337 
3.716 

5,209 
2.166 

042 
2,106 
5,043 
4,245 



503 

870 

1,372 

250 

2,505 

551 

2.270 

1,221 

1,670 
1.060 

1,932 
1.292 
2,661 

614 
2,409 
6,863 



899 
1,046 

668 
2,649 

974 
744 
574 
141 

1,201 

739 

5,093 

9 

92 



13 

190 
2.005 

200 
2.707 



1,372 
2,048 
2.56a 
1.432 

4,576 
4.082 
6,048 

2,401 

685 
2.352 
6.042 
4.508 



462 

857 

1,434 

249 

2,550 

567 
2,200 
1.289 
1.774 
1.164 

1.940 
1,288 
2,537 

636 
2,604 
7.494 



915 
1.107 

719 
2.803 

1.050 
782 
603 
141 

1,306 

779 

&301 

9 

92 



83.724 89.161 



Dec 
1990 



27 
5 

28 
9 

1 
16 

152 

17 

249 



154 
158 
268 

113 

336 
358 
664 

IBS 

49 
328 
576 
402 



36 
58 
88 

18 

224 

45 
159 

98 
110 
110 

128 
91 

170 

43 

171 

546 



78 

99 

71 

246 

72 

76 
52 
10 

101 
60 

544 
1 
8 

7,608 



Jan 
1991 



19 

6 

29 

10 

1 
17 

144 
17 

206 



146 
162 
177 
104 

319 
295 
536 
222 

78 

208 
530 
435 



39 
86 
38 

.18 

199 
50 
182 
102 
145 
95 

151 
111 
206 
41 
212 
629 



70 

92 

50 

221 

63 
75 
45 
12 

98 

60 

409 

1 

8 



1989 



Dec 
1990 



1990 

$ million 2/ 



233 22* 

79 78 

51 52 

317 297 



66 
218 

911 
463 

986 



2,114 

2.502 
4.458 
1.627 

941 

2.809 
3.911 
1,732 

1,465 
884 

2.878 
2.079 



160 

476 

685 

64 

2,046 

675 

1,596 

4,982 

1.258 

861 

696 

1.000 
1.470 
1.048 
1,185 
3.897 



710 
1.670 

186 
1.250 

450 

1.158 

174 

94 

2.438 

1.558 

12.422 

20 

495 



66 
237 

941 
478 

1.076 



2,251 
2.848 
5.324 

1.713 

1.047 
3.174 
4,469 
1,635 

1,775 

1,046 
2.623 
2.182 



183 

503 

718 

65 

2,164 
584 

1366 

4.240 

1.414 

908 

667 
1.099 
1.543 
1,266 
1.135 
4,016 



749 

1,703 

159 

1.176 

450 

1.0O4 

168 

100 

2.447 

1,532 

11,729 

20 

491 



7.270 75.449 77,535 



19 
6 
3 

27 

9 

15 

85 

30 

103 



217 
312 
377 
193 

98 
401 
322 
122 

179 

104 
277 

219 



10 

33 

53 

6 

111 
39 
99 
396 
276 
118 

57 
167 
156 
240 

54 
440 



70 
164 

27 
119 

40 

146 

17 

11 

227 

112 

884 

2 

41 

7,233 



Jan 

1991 



21 
5 
3 

25 

3 
32 
56 

20 
132 



240 
280 
821 
174 

75 
400 
610 
190 

247 

93 

425 

247 



6 
27 
40 

4 

63 

!6 

67 

605 

347 

105 

31 
129 
172 
144 

90 
489 



72 

114 

12 

120 

23 

129 
15 
10 

254 
93 

748 

1 

41 



1969 



1990 



447 439 

142 141 

426 443 

429 409 

79 79 

404 426 

2.857 2.945 

660 678 



3,681 



3.812 
4.316 
6.710 

2.940 

5.278 
6,526 
9,119 

3.900 

2.108 
2.992 
8.521 
6.324 



663 
1,346 
2.058 

314 

4,551 
1,225 
3,869 

6,203 
2.928 

1,921 

2.628 
2.292 

4.131 

1.661 

3.594 

10.760 



1.610 

2.715 

856 

3899 

1.424 

1,902 
748 
235 

3,639 

2.297 

17.515 

29 
567 



3,783 



4.123 
4.896 
7,892 

3.145 

5.622 

7.256 

10.516 

4.037 

2,459 
3,399 
8,864 

6,690 



645 
1.360 
2.152 

314 

4.714 
1.150 
3.768 
5.529 
3.188 
2,072 

2.607 
2,3*7 
4,060 
1.902 
3,739 
11.510 



1.664 

2.810 

879 

3.979 

1,500 

1.785 

771 

241 

3,752 

2,311 

17,030 

29 

583 



Dec 
1990 



45 
11 

31 
36 

11 

31 

237 

47 

352 



371 
470 
646 

307 

434 
759 

986 
307 

22B 
432 
853 
621 



46 

91 

141 

24 

335 

84 
258 
494 
387 
228 

185 
257 
326 
283 
225 
986 



148 
263 

98 
365 

112 

222 

68 

21 

327 

172 

1,428 

3 

49 



8,080 159.173 166.696 14.841 



Jan 
1901 



40 
11 

31 
35 

4 

49 

199 

37 

336 



388 
442 
990 
278 

393 

694 

1,196 

411 

324 

300 
955 
662 



45 

13 

129 

,21 

262 
76 
248 
707 
492 
199 

181 
240 
379 
185 
311 
1.118 



142 
206 
62 
$41 

,87 

205 

60 

22 

351 

153 

1.156 

2 

48 

15.350 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipta from commodities piaced under CCC loans minus vafue of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Farm marketing! A CCC loam* 

Uvsstock A product! 
Mitt snlmali 
DaSry prOducti 
Poultry A eggs 
Other 

Crop! 
Food grains 
Feed cropi 
Cotton (lint A nod) 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing cropi 
Vegetable* & melons 
Fryltl A tree nuts 
Other 

Government payments 
Total 









Annual 










1990 






1991 


1986 


1956 


1087 


1088 


1089 


1090 
$ million 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


144,114 


135,107 


141*553 


150*102 


150.173 


156,696 


15,071 


14,541 


10,055 


17,167 


14,841 


15,350 


69*822 


71,530 


76,010 


78*521 


83.724 


80,1 et 


7*494 


7,582 


8.250 


8.051 


7.008 


7,270 


38,660 


39,081 


44.478 


45*584 


46*591 


51,693 


4,200 


4,543 


5,270 


5,021 


4.008 


4,447 


18*055 


17*724 


17*727 


17,641 


10*40 f 


20,155 


1*823 


1,601 


1,583 


1.404 


1,519 


1,415 


11,200 


12,701 


11*517 


12,857 


15*346 


14,060 


1*288 


1.253 


1.231 


1.226 


1,240 


1,225 


2,008 


2,034 


2.288 


2,420 


2,386 


2.352 


177 


211 


157 


311 


151 


153 


74,293 


83,658 


55,543 


71.372 


75*440 


77.535 


7,577 


6.850 


10,805 


0*105 


7.233 


8.080 


8,090 


5*741 


5,780 


7.454 


8,073 


7,966 


743 


724 


723 


590 


482 


744 


22 r 601 


16,912 


14,543 


14,305 


16.556 


18,901 


2.310 


1*005 


2*789 


2,254 


1,700 


2.451 


3,887 


3,371 


4,180 


4,548 


4,740 


5.067 


53B 


316 


599 


1,010 


903 


762 


2.699 


1,021 


1,825 


1.960 


2,381 


2.701 


355 


486 


420 


435 


31 B 


380 


12,475 


10,614 


11.204 


13.537 


12,172 


12,432 


1.355 


1*067 


3,088 


1,637 


1.074 


1,469 


6.572 


8,840 


0,880 


0.754 


11,340 


11,176 


024 


1*263 


1*176 


552 


493 


755 


0,945 


7.248 


8,058 


0,130 


0,020 


7.078 


015 


042 


051 


041 


828 


781 


8,333 


0,002 


10.064 


10,565 


11.058 


11.223 


727 


005 


070 


1.579 


1,250 


720 


7.704 


11.813 


16,747 


14.480 


10,887 


4 067 


388 


110 


24 


1.525 


1.817 


52 


161*818 


147.010 


155.400 


154,572 


170.060 


175*753 


15.450 


14,422 


10.070 


18,782 


10,658 


15,402 



Receipts from loan* represent value of commodities placed under CCC loam mtnus value o( redemptions durinO the month. 
Information contact Roger Strickland (202) 219-0800, 



Table 36*— Farm Production Expenses, 



Calendar year 



18S1 



19S2 



1983 



1084 



1985 



20,855 
8.099 
3,428 

33,282 

0,409 
8.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 

10.722 

0,142 
19,804 

7,021 
8,031 
1,984 



3,523 

0,900 
28,369 

23*573 
4*246 



0*184 
34,003 



18,592 
0,684 
3,172 

31,447 

8.018 
7,734 
2,041 
4,282 
22.078 

11,340 
10,481 
21,530 

0.428 

10*075 

2*025 



20,371 
8,818 
2,690 

31,870 

0.950 
7,211 
1,982 
3,870 
20,022 

10,015 
10,815 
21*430 

0*520 

0,725 
2.213 



20230 

0,486 

3,380 

33*112 

8,574 
7,295 
2,060 
4,686 
22,018 

10,390 
10*733 
21.120 

0*730 
0*729 
2,560 



17.247 
0*184 
3,128 

29,550 

7.506 
6*430 
1.878 
4,334 
20,153 

8.735 

9,678 

18*013 

0,550 
0*709 
2.354 



1985 
$ million 

17.875 
9,758 
3*188 

30,821 

0,813 

5*310 

1,705 

4,324 

18,242 

7,020 

9,131 

17*052 

0*485 
0,890 
2*099 



1987 



1986 



1980 



1990 F 



1991 F 



17,958 

11,842 

3,250 

33.050 

0,453 

4,957 
2,158 
4,512 
18,077 

7*305 

8*187 

15*492 

0,828 
10,821 

2*105 



20,520 

ti.8t2 

3.258 

36,700 

0,775 
4,021 
2.231 

4,443 
16.370 

7.287 

7.885 
15,172 

0,869 

11.202 

2,271 



22*722 

12.983 

3.733 

39.438 

7*554 

5.321 
2*100 

5.721 
20*697 

7.480 

7,043 

16,123 

7,794 

11,667 

2*739 



22*000 

14,000 

4,000 

40,000 

7,000 
0*000 
2,000 
0,000 
21,000 

7*000 

7,000 

14,000 

8,000 

12.000 

3*000 



4,301 

7.262 

30,080 

24,287 

4,050 



0,174 
34,511 



3.904 

0,089 

31,401 

23,873 
4,123 



6,110 
33.100 



4,012 

9*130 
32.173 

21.523 

4.186 



8,978 
34,787 



4*127 

6,198 

31*034 

19,048 
4*484 



8 P 43$ 
32,557 



3*652 

8,054 
30,180 

17.709 
4.549 



0,051 
20,209 



3.086 

8*002 

32.044 

10.476 

4.082 



6*054 

28.420 



3,261 

0.357 
33,000 

10,710 
5,000 



7,014 
26,620 



4,214 

0.857 
30.491 

17,310 
5,328 



8,181 
30.619 



6.000 
10*000 
38*000 

18.000 
5*000 



9*000 
32,000 



20.000 to 23,000 

13,000 to 15.000 

3*000 to 5,000 

38*000 to 42.000 

0*000 to 0.000 

5,000 to 7,000 

2,000 to 3.000 

5.000 to7.0O0 

21,000 to 23,000 

7,000 to 8,000 

0,000 to8.000 

14,000 10 15*000 

8,000 10 10,000 

11,000 10 13,000 

2*000 10 4.000 



Feed 
Livestock 
Seed 
Farm -origin fnpute 

Fertilizer 
FueleAolls 
Electricity 
Peetlcidee 
Manufactured Input* 

ShorMerrn Interest 
Real ertate interest 1/ 
Total Interest chargee 

Repair A maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract A hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

Marketing, storage* A 
transportation 

Misc, operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating expeneee 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxea 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
lend Lord 
Other overhead expenses 

TotaJ production expenses 138,444 130*054 137.807 143,619 131.025 

1/ Indudee operator dwellings, 2/ Beginning In 1982, miscellaneous operating expensei Include other Ifvenock purchases A dairy aaeeesmente, Totals may not add 
because of rounding. F- forecast 

Information contacts; Chrii McQath (202)219-0804, Diane Berteleen [202) 210-0800, 



4,000 lo 5.000 

10*000 lo 12,000 

37*000 10 41,000 

16.000 to 20.000 

5*000 to 0,000 



8,000 10 10,000 
31*000 lo 35.000 



125*603 127*603 132,003 142,566 145*000 146.000 to 151,000 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 

Recal year 



1983 1934 19S5 1983 1987 1988 1980 1990 1991 E 1992 E 

I million 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 

Com 6,720 -934 4.403 10.524 12,346 8,227 2.863 2,450 2.364 2,666 

Grain sorghum 414 76 463 1.185 1,203 764 467 361 298 262 

Barley 268 80 336 471 394 57 45 -93 53 125 

Oats 11 5 2 26 17 -2 1 -5 14 16 

Com & oat product! 26757788 65 

Total hied grain* 6,816 -768 5.211 12 4 211 13,967 9,053 3.384 2.721 2,737 3,073 

Wheat 3.419 2,536 4,691 3.440 2,836 678 53 806 2,647 2.619 

Rice 664 333 990 947 906 126 631 667 818 775 

Upland cotton 1,363 244 1,553 2,142 1,786 666 1,461 -79 388 823 

Tobacco 880 346 465 253 -346 -453 -367 -307 -217 -65 

Dairy 2,628 1 302 2,085 2,337 1,166 1 ,295 679 605 665 392 

Soybean* 288 -585 711 1.597 -476 -1,676 -86 5 22-21 

Peanul* -6 1 12 32 8 7 13 1 3-3 

Sugar 49 10 184 214 -65 -246 -25 16 -26 

Honey 48 90 81 89 73 100 42 47 46 25 

Wool 94 132 109 123 J52 1/6 93 104 175 176 

Operating expense 3/ 328 362 346 457 535 614 620 018 721 773 

Interact expenditure 3.525 1 .094 1.435 1 .41 1 1 ,210 425 88 632 604 480 

Export progrsms 4/ 398 743 134 102 276 200 -102 -34 1.256 1.053 
1989/89 Disaster/ 

Livestock Assistance 3,919 2/ 161 01 

Other -1.542 1.295 -314 486 371 1,695 110 609 890 1.12Q 

Total 16.851 7,315 17,683 25.841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6 H 471 10.844 11*079 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loan* (net) 
Direct payments 5/ 
Deficiency 
Dr version 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct paymente 

1966/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 1S.S51 7.316 17.683 25,S41 22,406 12.461 10.623 *.471 10,844 11,078 

1/ Rscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $1 26.108,000, which was 
recorded esaveool ptog ram receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1.8 bfHtan in benefiteto farmere under the Diutf«r Assistance Act of i960 were 
paid In generic certificates & were not recorded directly as disaster eaefttartce outlay*. 3/ Doe* not inciud* CCC Tranafars to General Sal*s Manager. 
47 Includes Export Guaranute Program, Export Guarantee Program-Credit Reform, Direct Export Credrl Program, Martet Promotion Program, & CCC 
Tran^eretothe General Sales Manager, 5/ Includeeceeh payment only, excludes payment-in-kind in fiscaJ 83-65 & generic certificate* in fiscaJ 
86-90. E- Estimated in The fiecal 1992 President'* Budget ba*ed on November, 1990 supply & demand estimates. Minus {-) indicate* a net receipt 
(excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

information contact: Richard p**jaltki (202) 447-5148. 



6,438 


-27 


6,272 


13.82a 


12.199 


4,579 


-826 


-390 


201 


458 


2,780 


612 


6,302 


6.166 


4.833 


3,971 


5.798 


4.178 


6.117 


6,574 


705 


1,504 


1.526 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


189 


100 


11 





6 





27 


60 





42 


3 


12 


12 


116 


i 











6 


4 











3,600 


2.117 


7,827 


6.746 


6,662 


4.245 


&011 


4.370 


6.229 


6.597 














o„ 





3,386 


2/ 5 


6 




















31 


533 


156 


86 





2.540 


1,470 


1,331 


1.670 


-479 


-1,131 


116 


-48 


381 


512 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


26 





665 


639 


667 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


317 


305 


202 


32a 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


616 


721 


773 


3.525 


1,064 


1.435 


1,411 


1,219 


425 


98 


632 


604 


480 


39a 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


1,256 


1,053 


-1.607 


678 


-648 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


1,030 


1,004 



May 1991 

Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Mealaa\inack»3/ 



Saleel/ 

Qff-premlee um 2/ 
Mode &tnacki 3/ 



Sale* 1/ 

Off-^premiee um 2/ 
Meal* & snack* 3/ 





Annual 




1991 




1991 year— to- 
Jan Feb P 


■date 


1968 


1989 


1990 


Jan Feb P 


MarP 


MarP 








$ billion 










2551 

196.5 


272.1 
205.9 


2BA.3 
218.1 


23.2 21.6 
16.6 16.6, j 

1990S billion 


24.4 
16.6 


232 

16.6 


44.7 

33.3 


69.1 

51,9 


288.9 
215.2 


289.5 
215.7 


286.2 

218.1 


22.5 21.0 
16.4 16.3 

Percent change from year 


23,8 
18.2 

earlier ($ bil.) 


22.5 

16.4 


43.5' 
32.6 


67.2 

50.fr 


4.8 
8.7 


6.7 
4.8 


5.2 
5,9 


4.7 1.2 

3.1 *? 


1,4 
19 


4.7 
3,1 


30 
3.6 


2.4 
3.2 








Percent change from year earlier (1990 $WI.) 






-0,1 
4.7 


0,2 
0.2 


-1.1 
1.1 


0.6 -1,5 

-1.1 0.6 


-1.7 
-1.6 


0.6 

-1.1 


-0.5 
-0.2 


-0.9 
-0.7 



Salad/ 

Off-premise uee 2/ 
Meal* & snacks 3/ 

\? Food only {excludes akwholto beverages). Not seaaonally adjusted. 2/ Excludeedonatlons&home production. 3/Excludes 
donation*, child nutrrtion eubeidtee, A\ meat* furnished to employee*, patient*, & Inmatee. P * preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditure (PCE), table 2, (or several reason*: (1) this series includes only food 
not alcohoik beverage* & pet food which are included in PCE; (2Uhie series ie not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE ie seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; (31 thle eerie* reporti male* only, but PCE include* food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished. to 
employee* (4) this eerie* Includes all sale* of meal* & snack*. PCE lnclud«*only purchase* using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an integrated Information Syetem forme 
Food Sector, *Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 576* Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-Q&£0. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit /Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Flail Freight rate iodeK 1/ 

(Dec. 1984-10G) 
All product* 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food product! 

Grain shipment* 
no 



Rail carloadlngi (1 .000 cara) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipment! 
rcgayback(1.0QOcwt)3/4/ 

Rairfl,O0OcwH3/4/ 
Truck (1,000 qwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of ops rating trucki 

hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator {.cWmlle) 
Rsat operation (olaVmtle) 



1968 


1989 


1990 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV - 


Dae 


Jan 


Fab 


104.6 
105.* 
105,4 
103.2 


106.4 
106.4 
106.7 
103.9 


107 .6 
110.4 
110.1 
105.3 


107.1 
109.4 
109.1 
105.0 


107.3 
111.0 
H0.O 
104.7 


1083 
111.9 
111.3 
106.1 


108.8 P 

111.9 P 
UUP 
106.7 P 


108.9 P 
1T1.BP 
111.5 P 
106.7 P 


108.5 P 

111.6P 
111.1 P 
10S.SP 


106.8 P 

111.9 P 
111.0P 
107.6 P 


30.7 


28.4 


27 >6 


32.0 


24.0 P 


27.1 P 


27.2 P 


24.4 P 


26,5 P 


26.9 P 


535 

©07 
9,679 


602 

600 

9,745 


421 

631 

*,647 


45t 

693 

7,803 


409 

394 

8.669 


320 

423 

9,082 


352 

637 
9,735 


341 

600 

B,3O0 


277 

405 

8.2*1 


316 

410 

8.763 


118 7 

tie.4 


124.1 
123.4 


130.9 


127.5 
127.0 


135.4 
136.1 


138.2 
137.5 


138.6 
136.4 


135.9 
136 4 


136.4 
136,9 


131-1 
130.6 



1/Oapartmant of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statirtici. 2/ Weekly iverag* from Association of Amarlcan Rallroadi. 3/ Weekly ivarags; from Agricultural Marking Service, US0A. 
4/ Prihminary data k>M99Q * 1991. 6/Offlcsof Transportation. USD*- P - preliminary. 

information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production input Use & Productivity 1 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1086 



1989 19902/ 















1977.100 










Farm output 


118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


117 


All livestock product* 3/ 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


M«t animal* 


100 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 


101 


Dairy product* 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


Poultry & egg* 


119 


119 


120 


123 


129 


133 


144 


148 


153 


105 


All crap* 4/ 


117 


117 


86 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


112 


Feed grain* 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


106 


112 


Hay & forage 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


69 


101 


101 


Food grain* 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


Sugar crap* 


107 


96 


93 


05 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


106 


Cotton 


109 


85 


55 


01 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


102 


Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


03 


62 


72 


71 


84 


Oil crap* 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


80 


106 


102 


Cropland used for crop* 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 




Crop production per acre 


118 


110 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


— 


Farm Input 87 


102 


99 


96 


96 


92 


80 


89 


87 


96 




Farm reaJ a state 


104 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


_. 


Mechanical power & machinery 


98 


92 


89 


86 


80 


77 


73 


72 


73 




Agricultural chemical* 


129 


118 


102 


120 


116 


109 


111 


111 


122 




Feed, seed, 6l livestock 






















purchase* 


108 


107 


103 


106 


102 


no 


117 


110 


119 


— -: 


Farm output per unit of input 


11* 


117 


99 


117 


128 


124 


124 


117 


128 


— 


Output per hour of tabor 






















Farmtf 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


146 


_. 


Nonrarm7/ 


100 


99 


102 


105 


ioe 


108 


109 


111 


112 


_ 



1/ For hittorfoaJ data A indexes. s*e Economic Indicator* o# the Farm Sector: Production k Efficiency Statistic*. 1986. ECIFS 5-6, 2/ PreliNnary 
indexes for 1990 based on Crop Production: 1990 Summary, released In January 1901^ unpublished dsla from the Agricultural Statistics Board, 
NASS. V Grow livestock production include* minor livestock product* not Included in the separate group* shown, h cennot t>e added to gross crop 
production to compute farm output. 4/ Qroe* crop production includes tome miscellaneous crops not in the separate group* shown. 
It cannot be added 1o gross livestock production to compute farm output. 6/ Includes other Heme not included in the separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — ■ not available, 



Information contact:, Jfm Hauver (202) 219-0432. 
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